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THE widow Kershaw’s house at Saratoga was 
made famous in history because there General 
Burgoyne surrendered his sword to General Gates, 
on the 17th of October, 1777. 

Moore’s house, near Yorktown, in Virginia, was 
made famous in history because in it were signed 
the articles of capitulation for the surrender of 
Lord Cornwallis and his army to Washington, on 
the 19th of October, 1781, and near it General 
O’Hara, of the British army, delivered the sword 
of the Earl to General Lincoln, and the con- 
quered army laid down their arms. 

The house of Wilmer McLean, at Appomattox 
Court-House, the capital of Appomattox County, 
Virginia, has been made famous in history because 
in it the capitulation for the surrender of the Con- 
federate Army under General Lee to General 
Grant was signed, on the 9th of April, 186s. 

The events connected with these three buildings 
may be ranked among the most momentous in the 
military history of the Republic. I propose, in 
this paper, to give a strictly historical narrative 
concerning the events immediately connected with 
the capitulation at the McLean house. The facts 
stated have been drawn from the best sources of 
information in my possession. The house is a 
pleasant one, two stories in height, built of brick, 
with an elevated veranda, and surrounded by 
trees and shrubbery. 

When the Confederate Army under General 
Beauregard, pressing on towards Washington City, 
met the National army in battle near Bull’s Run, on 
the 21st of July, 1861, Mr. McLean was living in 
that vicinity, and the Confederate leader made his 
house his headquarters. It stood near McLean’s 
Ford. Soon after that event, when military occu- 
pation made that region almost untenable, Mr. 
McLean went with his family to Southern-Central 
Virginia, hoping there to be relieved from the ex- 
citements and distresses of war; but these fol- 
lowed him to his retreat, and in his house the last 
decisive act in the drama was performed. 

When General Lee perceived that he could no 
longer hold Petersburg and Richmond with safety 
to his diminished army, then reduced to thirty- 
five thousand men, he resolved to retreat, and, if 
possible, join the forces of General Johnson, in 
North Carolina. At ten o’clock in the morning 
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of the 2d of April, he telegraphed to President 
Davis, at Richmond: ‘‘ My lines are broken in 
three places; Richmond must be evacuated this 
evening.’ It was the Sabbath. Mr. Davis was 
engaged in public worship at St. John’s Episcopal 
Church when the despatch was brought to him by 
Colonel Taylorwood. The religious services were 
immediately closed, and Dr. Minnegerode, the 
rector, gave notice to the congregation that Gene- 
ral Ewell, then commanding in Richmond, desired 
the local forces to assemble at three o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

For many hours the inhabitants of Richmond 
were kept in the most painful suspense, for the 
government did not reveal its intentions. Towards 
evening boxes and trunks were transported from 
the Departments to the station of the Danville 
railway, and then the people were satisfied that 
the city was to be abandoned. Much consterna- 
tion prevailed. At eight o’clock in the evening 
President Davis left the city, by railway, taking 
with him horses and carriages to use in case cir- 
cumstances should compel him to abandon the 
cars. At nine o’clock in the evening the Virginia 
Legislature left the city in a body, in canal-boats, 
for Columbia. Of the machinery of the Confede- 
rate Government, all that was left in Richmond at 
midnight was the War Department, in charge of 
Major Melton. The gold of the Louisiana banks, 
that had been sent to Richmond, and that of the 
banks at Richmond, had been sent away by an 
afternoon train for Danville. 

The city council assembled in the evening. 
They could do nothing better for the public safety 
than to order the destruction of liquors that might 
inflame the passions of lawless men. The order 
was issued, and at midnight hundreds of barrels of 
intoxicating liquors were flowing in the gutters. 
Meanwhile General Ewell had been directed by 
the retiring government to issue an order for 
setting on fire the public warehouses near the 
river. He and leading citizens remonstrated in 
vain. A fresh breeze was blowing from the south, 
and the whole city would be in great peril. The 
order was imperative, and had to be obeyed. At 
dawn the warehouses were in flames, and with 
them perished a large portion of the business part 
of the city. A roaring mob was then in possession 
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of the town, and fired several buildings and the 
arsenal. It seemed at one time certain that the 
whole city would be laid in ashes. The timely 
arrival of National troops, under General Weitzel, 
averted such a calamity. They entered Richmond 
early on Monday morning, and aided the citizens 
in extinguishing the flames. The Confederate 
troops had left during the night, and Richmond 
was surrendered by the Mayor, Joseph Mayo. 

Whilst the Confederates were leaving Richmond 
on Sunday night, the army before Petersburg 
withdrew so stealthily that they had made a march 
of several hours before the retreat was discovered 
by the Nationals. They moved rapidly to join 
the forces from Richmond. The appointed place 
of rendezvous for the whole was Amelia Court- 
House, on the south side of the Appomattox 
River, where they would touch the Danville rail- 
way. Grant had started forward with great vigor 
to intercept the Confederates. 

General Lee had sent an order, simultaneously 
with his despatch to President Davis, for supplies 
to be sent to Amelia Court-House. ‘They were 
promptly forwarded by railway on Sunday after- 


noon; but the train was stopped by an order 
from Richmond to return and bear away the gov- 


ernment officials. The officer in charge obeyed, 
but stupidly took back with him all the stores 
ordered to Amelia Court-House, and these were 
among the property burned at Richmond the-next 
morning. This was a fatal blunder. But for this, 
General Lee might have escaped with his army 
into North Carolina. When he arrived at the 
Court-House, on the morning of the 4th of April, 
and discovered the calamity, hope almost forsook 


him. He knew that Grant, for the sake of celerity. 


in pursuit, would break up the National army into 
detachments; and Lee intended, with a bounti- 
fully supplied force well in hand, to fall upon 
these fragments, and cut up the Union army in 
detail. Now, instead of being able to have all his 
forces in hand for such a purpose, he was compelled 
to detach nearly one-half of them to forage for sup- 
plies; and instead of pushing on toward Danville, 
where the government had arrived in safety with the 
archives and gold, and eluding the Nationals, who 
were pressing on to intercept him, he was com- 
pelled to remain at Amelia Court-House all of the 
4th and the next day, waiting for supplies. 
General Sheridan, with his cavalry and the Fifth 
corps, was far in advance of the rest of the National 





army in pursuit; and on the afternoon of the 4th, 
whilst Lee was tarrying for supplies, he struck the 
Danville railway at Jetersville, seven miles south- 
west of Amelia Court-House. Some of his horse- 
men swept along the line of that road almost to 
Burkesville Station, where it is joined by the 
South-Side railway. 

Sheridan’s troops were now planted squarely 
across Lee’s pathway, and the only important 
avenue for receiving supplies from Lynchburg and 
Danville was cut off. Lee was compelled to 
choose between the perilous measure of falling 
upon Sheridan with his whole army before that 
officer could receive support, and an attempt to es- 
cape to Lynchburg and the mountains beyond. On 
the evening of the 5th, an attack upon Sheridan was 
out of the question, for he had been reinforced by 
two army corps under General Meade, and so he 


attempted to escape to Lynchburg and the moun- 


tains. 

On the morning of the 6th, the whole National 
army, under Grant, was at Jetersville, and moved 
against Lee, who had left Amelia Court-House. A 
series of military movements ensued with great odds 
in favor of the Nationals, but Lee, with unflinch- 
ing cuurage and fortitude succeeded in getting his 
shattered forces to the north side of the Appo- 
mattox at Farnsville on the morning of the 7th, 
where he was compelled to abandon eighteen 
heavy guns, because his draught animals were too 
weak, in consequence of fatigue and lack of food, 
to draw the cannon further. Hundreds of Lee’s 
men, from the same causes, had dropped by the 
way, and thousands had let their muskets fall and , 
left them, because they could not carry them and 
walk. They had begun their retreat with only 
one ration each; and so poor and exhausted was 
the country through which they moved, that there 
was a famine after the first day’s march. The 
horrors of that retreat after leaving Amelia Court- 
House—the troops without supplies, without 
sleep, harassed in front, flank and rear, and com- 
pelled to fight when hardly able to walk—were 
among the most terrible on record ; and the forti- 
tude of the soldiers that endured it was truly 
sublime. 

Whilst Lee and his army were thus struggling, 
President Davis issued the following proclamation, 
at Danville, on the 5th of April: 

‘*The General-in-Chief found it necessary to 
make such movements of his troops as to uncover 
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the Capital. It would be unwise to conceal the 
moral and material injury to our cause resulting 
from the occupation of our Capital by the enemy. 

‘* It is equally unwise and unworthy of us to allow 
our energies to falter and our efforts to become 
relaxed under adverses, however calamitous they 
may be. 

‘*For many months the largest and finest army 
of the Confederacy, under the command of a leader 
whose presence inspires equal confidence in the 
troops and the people, has been greatly trammeled 
by the necessity of keeping constant watch over 
the approaches to the Capital, and has thus been 
forced to forego more than one opportunity for 
promising enterprise. It is for us, my country- 
men, to show, by our bearing under reverses, how 
wretched has been the self-deception of those who 
have believed us less able to endure misfortunes 
with fortitude than to encounter dangers with 
courage. 

‘*We have now entered upon a new phase of 
the struggle. Relieved from the necessity of 


guarding particular points, our army will be free 
to move from point to point, to strike the enemy in 
detail far from his base. Let us but willit, and we 


are free. 

‘¢ Animated by that confidence in spirit and 
fortitude which never yet failed me, I announce 
to you, fellow-countrymen, that it is my purpose 
to maintain your cause with my whole heart and 
soul ; that I will never consent to abandon to the 
enemy one foot of the soil of any of the States of 
the Confederacy. That Virginia—noble State— 
whose ancient renown has been eclipsed by her 
still more glorious recent history; whose bosom 
has been bared to receive the main shock of this 
war ; whose sons and daughters have exhibited 
heroism so sublime as to render her illustrious in 
all time to come—that Virginia, with the help of 
the people and by the blessing of Providence, 
shall be held and defended, and no peace ever 
be made with the infamous invaders of her 
territory. 

**If by the stress of numbers we should ever be 
compelled to a temporary withdrawal from her 
limits, or those of any other border State, again 
and again will we return, until the baffled and 
exhausted enemy shall abandon in despair his 
endless and impossible task of making slaves of a 
people resolved to be free. 

** Let us, then, nat despond, my countrymen ; 





but relying on God, meet the foe with fresh de- 
fiance and with unconquered and unconquerable 
hearts. JEFFERSON Davis.”’ 

Mr. Davis and his colleagues were then trying 
to reorganize the government at Danville, to con- 
tinue the contest, they said, ‘‘as long as there 
was a man left in the Confederacy.’’ A few days 
afterward great military events in Appomattox 
County compelled them to depart hastily toward 
the south, with the intention of escaping from 
the country. In May Mr. Davis was captured in 
Georgia, and was sent, a prisoner, to Fortress 
Monroe. 

General Lee’s army was now closely pressed by 
the National troops, yet he made vigorous resist- 
ance and persisted in attempts to escape. On the 
afternoon of the 7th, he received the following 
note from General Grant : 

‘¢ The result of the last week must convince you 
of the hopelessness of further resistance on the 
part of the Army of Northern Virginia in this 
struggle. I feel that it is so; and regard it as 
my duty to shift from myself the responsibility of 
any further effusion of blood, by asking of you the 
surrender of that portion of the Confederate 
States Army known as the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia.”’ 2 

To this note General Lee replied : 

‘Though not entertaining the opinions you 
express on the hopelessness of further resistance on 
the part of the Army of Northern Virginia, I re- 
ciprocate your desire to avoid useless effusion of 
blood, and, therefore, before considering your 
proposition, ask the terms you will offer on condi- 
tion of its surrender.’’ 

After sending this note to Grant, Lee resumed 
his retreat so silently, under cover of the night, 
that he had put many miles between his army and 
that of the Nationals before the movement was 
discovered by the latter. Early in the morning 
of the 8th, at almost the same moment, Grant 
received Lee’s reply, and setting his army in pur- 
suit, he sent the following note to the Confeder- 
ate commander : 

‘¢ Peace being my great desire, there is but one 
condition I would insist upon, namely, that the 
men and officers surrendered shall be disqualified 
for taking up arms again against the United 
States.’’ 

Lee was now hurrying towards Lynchburg, and 
the mountains. Sheridan with all his cavalry 
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pushed rapidly forward to gain a point in front of 
the Confederates whilst the remainder of the 
army followed directly in their track on the north 
side of the Appomattox. Lee, ‘‘ hoping against 
hope,’’ and while straining every nerve to find 
refuge among the ranges of the Blue Ridge, sent 
back a reply to Grant’s letter of the morning, 
saying : 

‘In mine of yesterday, I did not intend to 
propose the surrender of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, but to ask the terms of your proposition. 
To be frank, J do not think the emergency has arisen 
to call for the surrender of this army; but as the 
restoration of peace should be the sole object of 
all, I desired to know whether your proposals 
would lead tothat end. I cannot, therefore, meet 
you with a view to surrender the Army of North- 
ern Virginia; but as far as your proposal may 
affect the Confederate forces under my command, 
and tend to the restoration of peace, I should be 
pleased to meet you at 10 A. M. to-morrow, on 
the old stage road to Richmond, between the 
picket lines of the two armies.” 

It was near midnight of the 8th, when General 
Grant received General Lee’s note. The next 
morning he replied, that he had ‘‘ no authority to 
treat on the subject of peace,’’ and that the pro- 
posed meeting could do no good. He declared 
that the whole North were as anxious as the Con- 
federate leader, for peace, and added: ‘‘ The 
terms upon which peace can be had, are well un- 
derstood. By the South laying down their arms, 
they will hasten that most desirable event, save 
thousands of human lives and hundreds of millions 
of property not yet destroyed.’’ He closed by the 
expression of a hope that all difficulties might be 
settled without the loss of a single life. 

Sheridan had, meanwhile, settled the question. 
By a forced march of about thirty miles, his ad- 
vance, under General Custer, had reached Appo- 
mattox Station, on the Lynchburg railroad, and 
captured four trains of cars laden with supplies for 
Lee’s army, whose vanguard was just then ap- 
proaching. This was a heavy blow for a famishing 
army. ‘This was followed by an attack upon that 
vanguard, who were driven back to Appomattox 
Court-House, five miles northward, near General 
Lee’s main army, with a loss of twenty-five can- 
non, a hospital train, a large number of wagons, 
and many prisoners. Sheridan hurried forward the 
remainder of his army to the support of Custer, 





and on the evening of the 8th he stood directly 
across the pathway of the Confederates, holding 
them in check until morning, when other corps of 
the National army came up, and Lee’s last avenue 
for escape was closed. 

General Lee now saw that his only hope was in 
cutting his way through Sheridan’s lines. Of all 
the grand army of Northern Virginia, only about 
ten thousand effective men were now in the field. 
With indomitable will, Lee made the attempt to 
force the passage at daybreak on the morning of 
the 9th. So impetuous was the charge that Sheri- 
dan’s line was forced back. That officer had just 
returned from the approaching columns of the 
Army of the James, and ordered his troops to fall 
gradually back, offering continual resistance, until 
the wearied infantry could form in battle line 
under their cover. This was done, when Sheri- 
dan’s bugles sounded the order to remount. 
The cavalry moved swiftly to the right, and 
revealed to the Confederates a solid phalanx 
of men armed with muskets and bayonets. The 
National cavalry were about to charge upon the 
Confederates, when a white flag appeared in front 
of Custer’s Troopers. Sheridan rode to Appo- 
mattox Court-House, where he was met by General 
Gordon, who informed him that Generals Grant 
and Lee were then making arrangements for a 
surrender of the Confederate army. 

General Grant was hurrying to join Sheridan, 
after sending his note written toGeneral Lee early 
that morning, when he received from the Con- 
federate leader the following message, in writing : 

“*T received your note of this morning on the 
picket line, whither I had come to meet you, and 
ascertain definitely what terms were embraced in 
your proposal of yesterday, with reference to a 
surrender of this army. I now ask an interview, 
in accordance with an offer contained in your letter 
of yesterday, for that purpose.’’ 

General Grant sent General Lee word that he 
granted his request, and arrangements were made 
for an interview in the parlor of the dwell- 
ing of Mr. Wilmer McLean, at Appomattox Court- 
House. There the two commanders met, on Palm 
Sunday, April 9, 1865. General Grant was ac- 
companied only by his principal aid, Colonel 
Parker, who was the chief of the remnant of the 
Seneca Nation of Indians in Western New York. 
General Lee was attended only by Colonel Mar- 
shall, his adjutant-general. They discussed and 
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settled the terms of surrender, which were put in 
the form of a written proposition by Grant, and a 
written acceptance by Lee. The following is the 
text of the capitulation : 
‘¢ APPOMATTOX CouRT-HOUSE, 
‘* VIRGINIA, April 9, 1865. 

*¢ GENERAL,—In accordance with the substance 
of my letter to you of the 8th inst., I propose to 
receive the surrender of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, on the following terms, to wit: Rolls of 
all the officers and men to be made in duplicate ; 
one copy to be given to an officer to be designated 
by me, the other to be retained by such other 
officer or officers as you may designate. The offi- 
cers to give their individual paroles not to take 
up arms against the govern- 
ment of the United States 
until properly exchanged ; 
and each company or regi- 
mental commander to sign 
a like parole for the men 
of their commands. The 
arms, artillery, and public 
property to be packed and 
stacked, and turned over to 
the officers appointed by 
me toAeceive them. This 
will not embrace the side 
arms of the officers, nor their 
private horses or baggage. 
This done, each officer and 
man will be allowed to re- 
turn to his home, not to be 
disturbed by United States authority so long as 
they observe their paroles and the laws in force 
where they reside. 

*©U. S. Grant, ZLieutenant- General. 
‘* General RoBert E. Lee.”’ 


To this proposition General Lee replied : 


*¢ HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF NORTHERN 
‘* VIRGINIA, April 9, 1865. 
**GENERAL,—I received your letter of this 
date, containing the terms of the surrender of 
the Army of Northern Viuginia, as proposed by 


you. As they are substantially the same as those 
expressed in your letter of the 8th instant, they 
are accepted. I will proceed to designate the 
proper officers to carry the stipulations into effect. 


**R. E. Ler, General. 
‘* Lieutenant-General U. S. GrRant.’’ 
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These documents were engrossed, and at about 
half past three o’clock in the afternoon they 
were signed by Generals Grant and Lee, on a 
neat mahcgany centre-table, with marble top, of 
which a representation is here given. 

The signers were both graduates of the West 
Point Military Academy. Robert Edward Lee 
was second in the class of 1829. Ulysses Simp- 
son Grant was graduated in 1843. Lee entered 
the Engineer Corps, and rose to the rank of cap- 
tain in 1838. In the war with Mexico, he was 
chief-engineer of the brigade of General Wool, at 
first. He held the same position under General 
Scott, and his services at Vera Cruz and in all the 
movements thence to the city of Mexico were 
highly eulogized by his 
Chief, and he was breveted 
major, _lieutenant-colonel, 
and colonel. In 1852 he was 
appointed Superintendent 
of the Military Academy 
at West Point. When the 
Civil War began he was 
colonel of the First Cavalry. 
In April, 1861, he was ap- 
pointed to the command of 
the military forces of Vir- 
ginia, then apart of the Con- 
federacy, whien he resigned 
his office in the army of the 
United States. After the 
war he was chosen President 
of Washington College, at 
Lexington, Virginia, an institution which had 
grown out of an academy founded by Washing- 
ton soon after the close of the War of the Revo- 
lution, and there he died, in October, 1870. 

Grant entered the infantry service as lieutenant, 
on his graduation, and joined General Taylor on 
the Rio Grande, in 1846. He was in the battles 
of Paio Alto, Resaca de la Palma, and Monterey. 
Joining General Scott before Vera Cruz, he was in 
every engagement fought between that city and 
the Mexican capital, and received the brevet of 
captain. He was commissioned such in 1853, 
whilst on duty in Oregon, and the next year he 
left the army, settled first in St. Louis, and after- 
ward at Galena, Illinois. He was one of the first 
to offer his services to his government when the 
Civil War broke out, and he entered the field as 
colonel of a regiment. He rose rapidly to the 
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rank cf Major-General. In 1864 he was com- 
missioned Lieutenant-General. After the war he 
was General-in-Chief of the armies of the Re- 
public ; and in the autumn of 1868 he was elected 
President of the United States, which office he 
now holds, having been reélected in 1872. 

These graduates of the West Point Military 
Academy met at the house of Mr. McLean, with 
courteous recognition. General Grant was then 
forty-three years of age. General Lee was fifty- 
eight years old. Grant was of medium height, 
compactly built, reticent, and more distinguished 
by suavity of manner than by personal bearing. 
Lee was tall, well proportioned, cold and courtly 
in manner, and reserved in conversation. Grant 
was a son of a plain farmer of Pennsylvania, 
who in early life had emigrated to the half- 
wilderness westward of the Allegheny Mountain; 
Lee was a scion of a family which from early 
Colonial times had been distinguished in the 
annals of Virginia. When these men, sitting in 
the parlor of Mr. McLean, had agreed upon the 
terms of capitulation, General Lee professed to be 
touched by the leniency and magnanimity of 
General Grant. They parted with the dignified 
forms of military etiquette, and, I believe, never 
met again. 

On the day succeeding the surrender, General 
Lee issued the following Farewell Address to his 





army, in which, it will be perceived, the territory 

within the bounds of the Confederacy, only, he 

regarded as his country : 

‘*¢ HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA, 
Appomattox Court-House, April to, 1865. 

‘* GENERAL ORDER, No. 9. 

‘* After four years of arduous service, marked 
by unsurpassed courage and fortitude, the Army 
of Northern Virginia has been compelled to yield 
to overwhelming numbers and resources. I need 
not tell the brave survivors of so many hard-fought 
battles, who have remained steadfast to the last, 
that I have consented to this result from no dis- 
trust of them; but feeling that valor and devotion 
could accomplish nothing to compensate for the 
loss that must have attended a continuation of the 
contest, I determined to avoid the useless sacrifice . 
of those whose past services have endeared them 
to their countrymen. By the terms of agreement, 
officers and men can return to their homes and 
remain until exchanged. You will take with you 
the satisfaction that proceeds from the conscious- 
ness of duty faithfully performed, and I earnestly 
pray that a merciful God will extend to you his 
blessing and protection. With an unceasing ad- 
miration of your constancy and devotion to your 
country, and a grateful remembrance of your kind 
and generous consideration for myself, I bid you 
all an affectionate farewell.’’ 
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In the foregoing paper, Dr. Lossing states that 
General Lee was chosen, after the war, ‘‘ President 
of Washington College, at Lexington, Virginia.’’ 
A brief history of this institution, and of Lee’s 
connection with it, will no doubt prove interesting 
to many of our readers. 

In the year 1749, Robert Alexander, Master of 
Arts of Trinity College, Dublin University, having 
settled in Augusta County, Virginia, opened a 
high-school, which he called ‘‘ The Augusta Aca- 
demy.’’ It was the first high-school established in 
the Great Valley of the Blue Ridge, and was 
opened to meet the requirements of the large 
Scotch-Irish settlement of that vicinity. Its founder 
and the people for whose benefit it was founded 
were members of the Scotch Kirk, and for many 





years it was under the control of the Hanover Pres- 
bytery. After the commencement of the War of 
Independence, the name was changed to “‘ Liberty 
Hall.’’ In 1782, it had grown with the growth 
of the district, and was chartered as a College, and 
its connection with the Presbytery was dissolved, 
though it was still known as ‘‘ Liberty Hall Aca- 
demy.’’ In 1785, it was removed to Rockbridge 
County, within a short distance of Lexington ; 
and, in 1803, when the Academy building was 
burned down, it was finally removed within the 
town limits, where it has since remained. 

In 1793, George Washington settled upon trus- 
tees, ‘‘to the use of Liberty Hall Academy, in 
Rockbridge County,’’ the sum of fifty thousand 
dollars, the proceeds of stock in the ‘‘ James 
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River Company,’’ presented to him by the State 
Legislature of Virginia. The name was now 
changed to ‘‘ Washington Academy.’’ In making 
his munificent gift, Washington wrote to the Board 
of Trustees: ‘*To promote literature in this rising 
empire, and to encourage the arts, have ever been 
amongst the warmest wishes of my heart ; and if 
the donation which the generosity of the Legisla- 
ture of the Commonwealth has enabled me to be- 
stow upon Liberty Hall—now, by your politeness, 
called Washington Academy—is likely to prove a 
means to accomplish these ends, it will contribute 
to the gratification of my desires.’ In 1803, the 
‘* Society of the Cincinnati’ donated twenty-five 
thousand dollars, and in 1826, John Robinson, an 
ex-soldier of the Revolution, and one of the Trus- 
tees of the Institution, dying, left his entire estate, 
amounting, at the time, to seventy-five thousand 
dollars, to the ‘‘ Washington College,’’ as it was 
now uniformly styled. 

Thus endowed by Washington and his com- 
patriots, ‘‘ Washington College’’ became a strong, 
flourishing, and valuable educational institution. 
Its prosperity was uninterrupted until the Civil 
War, among its sad consequences to the State of 
Virginia, at its close left Washington College a 
mere wreck—its handsome and well-appointed 
buildings sadly defaced ; the furniture dilapidated 
or destroyed ; the library spoiled of its choicest 
treasures ; the faculty disorganized and dispirited ; 
the endowment entirely inadequate to the restora- 
tion of the establishment to a condition suited to 
the reception of students. Indeed, it was, for a 
brief season, a matter of doubt whether it could 
be reéstablished. But the Board of Trustees, in 
the hour of darkest despondency, determined 
upon the wise step of calling Robert Edward Lee 
to the Presidency of the College. It was natural 
that they should doubt his acceptance of a post 
which involved the certainty of a vast amount of 
self-denying labor, with, at best, an uncertainty 
of commensurate results. The difficulties, how- 
ever, that would have deterred a more selfish or a 
weaker man, had no weight with the gallant, gen- 
erous-minded ex-General, and the only ground on 
which he hesitated to accept the responsible trust 
was a scruple, which was to his honor, as to 
whether the interests of the institution would be 
best subserved by his acceptance. Finding the 
Trustees unanimously of the opinion that upon his 
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acceptance depended not only the success, but the 
very existence, of the College, he consented to 
undertake the great work. 

He was installed on the 2d of October, 1865, 
and immediately the wisdom of the Trustees in 
the choice of the new President was fully at- 
tested by the almost marvelous prosperity that, 
from the day of his entrance upon his duties, 
blessed their beloved college. 

Robert E. Lee had unquestionably proven him- 
self a great military chieftain, and now he as un- 
equivocally showed himself a most admirable Col- 
lege-President. If he had had a life-long experi- 
ence in a like position, he could not have dis- 
charged its numerous and peculiar duties more in- 
telligently or more acceptably. His name, and 
the devoted (and deserved) love of the South, for 
the man who had served them so faithfully and 
ably in the field, no doubt had a potent influence 
in securing the prosperity of the college; but 
these, without more sterling qualifications, could 
not have made that prosperity more than transient 
and evanescent. The worthy Presidcnt did not 
live long in his new sphere; but he lived long 
enough to prove his eminent fitness to adorn the 
station, and to show the people of his native State 
that there were triumphs more glorious than those 
achieved in war. 

As the consequence of his wise arfd able admin- 
istration of the affairs of the College, it is to-day 
one of the most flourishing educational institutions 
of Virginia, or indeed of the United States—at 
once an ornament and an incalculable benefit to 
the State, and a fitting monument to the virtues of 
a good man. It was no unmerited or empty com- 
pliment to the deceased President to add his name 
to the college title, and cause it to be known as 
‘* The Washington and Lee University.’’ 





Too late to incorporate in the foregoing article, 
indeed, after it was all in type, we read in the New 
York Zribune of April 13th, an interesting extract 
from an address by S. Teackle Wallace, read before 
the Lee Memorial Association, at Baltimore, Satur- 
day evening, April roth. This extract shows that 
General Lee was heartily opposed to Secession, 
and only drew his sword in its support in obedi- 
ence to a mistaken sense of duty. We have not 
space for the extract here, but it will be found 
among the NoTEs AND QUERIES of this number. 
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III. ORGANIZATION OF THE CONTINENTAL ARMY, AND ELECTION OF GEORGE WASHINGTON AS ITS 
CoMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


June 15th, 1775—ever especially memorable as | indicating patriotic joy—should not the rsth of 
the day on which the Continental Congress, sitting | June be a day of national thanksgiving for the 
in Carpenter’s Hall, Philadelphia, (having a few | blessings of freedom, of liberty that have in no 
days before voted to raise a Continental Army of | small degree sprung from the work, the teachings, 
twenty thousand men, and adopted the minute- | the example of the immortal Washington? At 
men and militiaof New England, already enrolled , least, if we may not thus observe each anniversary 


and partially organized, 
as a nucleus of the pro- 
posed army) by a unan- 
imous vote elected George 
Washington the ‘‘ Com- 
mander-in-Chief of all 
the forces raised or to be 
raised, for the defence of 
- the Colonies.”’ 

In this series of papers, 
there will be but one 
day to be noticed that 
can rank this in impor- 
tance—that day will be 
the 4th of July of the 
year 1776. We asapeople 
naturally and rightly cel- 
ebrate annually the anni- 
versary day of that on 
which our Republic was 
born—would it not be 
equally fitting and right 
to commemorate the great 
event of the 15th of 
June, 1775? It is no 
easy matter to estimate 
the importance of the latter—had Congress 
erred in the selection of the Chief; had they made 
choice of one less pure and unselfish, less patriotic, 
less capable, less reliant, less persevering, even the 
Declaration of Independence could have borne no 





GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
(A Fac-simile of the celebrated Pitcher Portrait.) 


fruit save the bitter Sodom-apple of disappoint- | 


ment. Obdurate indeed must be the skepticism 
that fails to see the overruling providence of 
God, the loving care of an Almighty Father, in 
the providing of such a leader and in the accept- 
ance by Congress of that leader! The 4th of July 


isa day of the ringing of bells, the firing of guns, 
the delivery of orations, and other like modes of 





—why not thus hallow 
the Centennial Anniver- 
sary of the heaven-direc- 
ted election of George 
Washington to the lead- 
ership of the armies 8f 
Independence ? 

The office was not 
sought or expected by 
Washington—his _ selec- 
@ tion was urged by John 
mm Adams ina brief but pow- 

| erful speech ; the follow- 
ing day, Thomas Johnson, 
of Maryland, formally 
nominated him, and a 
unanimous vote confirmed 
the choice. At the same 
time Congress resolved 
that they would ‘ main- 
tain and assist him, and 
adhere to him, with their 
lives and fortunes, in the 
cause of American lib- 
erty.” When President 
Hancock announced to 
Washington his appointment, he modestly, and 
with great dignity, signified his acceptance in the 
following terms: ‘‘ Mr. President—Though I am 
truly sensible of the high honor done me, in this 
appointment, yet I feel great distress, from a con- 
sciousness that my abilities and military experience 
may not be equal to the extensive and important 
trust. However, as the Congress desire it, I will 
enter upon the momentous duty, and exert every 
power I possess in their service, and for the support 
of the glorious cause. I beg they will accept my 
most cordial thanks for this distinguished testi- 
mony of their approbation. But lest some unlucky 
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event should happen, unfavorable to my reputa- 
tion, I beg it may be remembered by every gen- 
tleman in this room, that I, this day, declare with 
the utmost sincerity, I do not think myself equal 
to the command I am honored with. As to pay, 
sir, I beg leave to assure the Congress that, as 
no pecuniary consideration could have tempted 
me to accept the arduous employment, at the 
expense of my domestic ease and happiness, I do 
not wish to make any profit from it. I will 





I doubt not, they will discharge, and that is 
all I desire.”’ 

The Congress also, on the same day, elected the 
following general officers to serve under General 
Washington: Artemas Ward, Charles Lee, Philip 
Schuyler, and Israel Putnam, were appointed 
Major-Generals; Horatio Gates, Adjutant-General ; 
and Seth Pomeroy, Richard Montgomery, David 
Wooster, William Heath, Joseph Spencer, John 
Thomas, John Sullivan, and Nathaniel Green (all 


keep an exact account of my expenses. Those, | New England men), Brigadier-Generals. 


IV. THE BATTLE OF BREED’S AND BUNKER HILLs. 


The forces rapidly collecting in the New Eng- 
land Colonies, when adopted by the Continental 
Congress as the nucleus of the Continental Army, 
possessed scarce one of the attributes that are 
generally deemed essential to an army—they were 
very inadequately equipped and armed, knew but 
little of the manual of arms, and had no practical 
knowledge of military discipline, that cohesive 
force that cements or welds the companies, bat- 
talions, regiments and brigades of a regu/ar army 
into one complete whole ; but as compensation for 
these deficiencies or imperfections, this incipient 
army had certain attributes that are rarely, if ever 
in the same degree, found in a regudar army—its 
members, from generals to privates, possessed that 
sublime moral courage (the best source and foun- 
tain of true physical courage) which would brave 
anything, everything, firmly resolved to die rather 
than yield their rights and liberty ; moral courage 
born of a conscious personal interest in the ques- 
tions at issue, a clear conviction of the righteous- 
ness of their cause, and a consequent unquestioning 
and unquenchable faith in God’s justice and con- 
fident reliance on His help. 

But the British authorities realized the deficien- 
cies, without a thought of the more than counter- 
balancing excellencies, of patriot force. It took 
time and demonstration on many battle-fields to 
enable the British to comprehend that they had a 
foe not to be despised. 

Boston was still occupied by General Gage and 
his ‘‘ regulars ;’’ these were making frequent incur- 
sions into the surrounding country, and harassing 
and annoying the people generally. To fill the 
cup and overflow its brim, Gage had interdicted 
all communication between the people within and 
without Boston ; had subsequently entered into an 





agreement to permit those within the town, who 
might wish, to move out, and those without the 
town to move in, and had later violated said agree- 
ment. 

Under all this combination of trials and annoy- 
ances, it is no matter for surprise that the Com- 
mittee of Safety arrived at the conclusion that the 
only relief for the Colony ‘‘ must now arise from 
driving General Gage, with his troops, out of the 
country, which, with the blessing of God, we are 
determined to accomplish, or perish in the attempt, 
as we think an honorable death in the field, whilst 
fighting for the liberties of all America, far prefer- 
able to being butchered in our own houses, or to 
be reduced to an ignominious slavery.’’ Shortly 
after the letter of the Committee from which we 
have quoted was written, Gage (June 12th) issued 
his infamous proclamation, couched in the most 
arrogant and insulting terms—the proclamation 
which, so far from serving his purpose, raised the 
‘* rebel’’ blood to fever heat and fired the mildest 
patriots’ hearts with indignation against him and 
his British masters, and with enthusiasm for the 
cause of the Colonies. 

A rumor got a-wing about this time that the 
British troops were planning a sally out of Boston, 
and that their schemes included the occupying and 
fortifying of Charlestown Heights and Dorchester 
Heights. This, in a measure true, was the more 
readily believed in consequence of the arrival of a 
large reinforcement for General Gage, including 
Generals Howe, Clinton, and Burgoyne. 

As soon as this rumor reached the patriot camp, 
measures were promptly devised to counteract the 
purposes of the British. Among the measures can- 
vassed was the construction of several breastworks 
and redoubts at certain salient points. The chief 
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obstacle the patriots met to the erec- 
tion of the proposed fortifications was 
the inadequate supply of cannon and 
powder which made it very question: 
able whether they could hold the 
several positions in the event of the 
general engagement that would be 
precipitated by any attempt to erect 
fortifications. It was determined to 
take possession of Bunker Hill and of 
Dorchester, ‘‘ but not until the army 
should be better organized, more 
abundantly supplied with powder, and 
better able to defend posts so ex- 
posed.’”’ 

Matters were, however, brought to 
an early crisis by advices received by 
the patriot commanders, June 13th, to 
the effect that Gage had decided to 
take possession of Dorchester Heights 
on the night of the 18th. Forthwith, 
the Committee of Safety ordered ‘‘ an 
immediate return of the state and 
equipments of the several regiments.’’ 
On the 15th, the Committee, among 
other energetic measures, passed the 
following : 

‘* Whereas, it appears of importance 
to the safety of this colony, that pos- 
session of the hill called Bunker’s 
Hill, in Charlestown, be securely kept 
and defended ; and also, some one hill 
or hills on Dorchester Neck be likewise 
secured; therefore, resolved, unani- 
mously, that it be recommended to the 
council of war, that the above men- 
tioned Bunker’s Hill be maintained by 
sufficient forces being posted there ; 
and as the particular situation of Dor- 
chester Neck is unknown to this com- 
mittee, they desire that the council of 
war take and pursue such steps, re- 
specting the same, as to them shall 
appear to be for the security of the 
colony.’’ 

The Committee also took prompt steps towards 
the carrying out of their resolve. Our space will 
not permit a detailed narrative of the several steps, 
nor is it required—the story has been often and 
well told, and the reader should turn to Frothing- 
ham’s ‘‘ Siege of Boston,’’ and Lossing’s ‘‘ Field 
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Book of the Revolution,’’ for all the 
particulars ; the former is especially 
full and wonderfully interesting ; from 
it we have copied the accompanying 
view of Charlestown in 1775, showing 

* the relative positions of Breed’s and 
Bunker Hills. 

On Friday, June 16th, the com- 
manders of the forces entered upon 
the arrangements for fortifying Bunker 
Hill, by detailing the men to perform 
the work ; the detail was placed under 
command of Colonel William Prescott, 
whose instructions from General Ward 
were to proceed that evening to Bun- 
ker Hill, build fortifications under the 
supervision of Colonel Gridley, the 
chief engineer, and defend them until 
he should be relieved. The total 
number of the men who went forth on 
this enterprise did not exceed twelve 
hundred. It was understood that re- 
freshments and reinforcements should 
be sent to Prescott the next morning. 

The orders were explicit to fortify 
Bunker Hill, but, either upon the de- 
cision of a council of the officers of 
the expedition, or by mistake, proba- 
bly the former, Breed’s was the one 
fortified. It was about twelve o’clock, 
midnight, when, the plan of the works 
having been indicated by Colonel 
Gridley, the men set fairly to work. 
So expeditiously, and yet so silently, 
did they work, that the first intimation 
the British had of the audacity of 
the ‘‘ rebels’’ was in the early twilight 
of the morning, when, with wonder 
and consternation, they beheld the 
result of the night’s labor. The forti- 
fications were first seen by the sailors 
on board the ship-of-war Lively, which 
published the discovery by opening a 
brisk cannonade upon the works; the 

‘‘regulars’’ and the people of Boston were awak- 
ened, and flocked to every available elevation to 
gaze at the novel and marvelous spectacle. The 
Lively cannonade was brief, but soon a steadier 
and general fire was opened from Copp’s Hill and 
from the British shipping. As the British Annual 
Register of 1775 says: ‘* The Americans bore this 
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severe fire with wonderful firmness, and seemed to 
go on with their business as if no enemy had been 
near.’’ The promised refreshments and reinforce- 
ments had not arrived, however, and the men suf- 
fered much from want of food and drink. 

It soon became evident to the American officers 
on Breed’s Hill that the ‘‘ regulars’’ were in mo- 
tion in Boston, and that an effort would soon be 
made to drive the ‘‘ rebels’’ from the hills. 

At about nine o’clock, Colonel Prescott called a 
council of his officers; Major John Brooks (after- 
wards Governor) was sent to General Ward to de- 
mand the refreshments and reinforcements that 
had been promised, but not sent. General Putnam 
had early in the morning urged General Ward to 
send these, but Ward seems to have been afraid to 
weaken his main army at Cambridge, as he judged 
that Gage would make his principal attack at the 
latter point. At last, at eleven o’clock, Ward 
yielded to the urgent advice of Putnam, supported 
by Richard Devens, a member of the Committee 
of Safety, and sent over two regiments toreinforce 
Prescott. 

The British were keeping up a terrific cannonade 
from floating batteries, men-of-war, and the bat- 
tery on Copp’s Hill, while the Americans worked 
on at their fortifications till eleven o’clock, when 
a party was sent to carry the entrenching tools to 
a place of greater safety (it would seem this was a 
mere pretext to secure the removal of themselves 
to a place of greater security), and a portion of 
these were set to work on Bunker Hill at throwing 
up a breastwork. 

Meanwhile, General Gage had completed his 
preparations for assaulting the entrenchments. 
The force detailed for this purpose was placed 
under the command of General Howe, who had 
under him General Pigot and some of the most 
distinguished officers in Boston. Howe was or- 
dered to ‘‘ drive the Americans from their works.’’ 
Embarking a little after twelve o’clock, the ‘‘regu- 
lars’’ landed at Moulton’s Point, without '‘molesta- 
tion, at about one, and immediately formed in 
three lines. 

When General Ward was informed of the land- 
ing of the British, he at last awoke to the real 
necessities of the hour, and, amid the ringing of 





bells, the beating to arms of drums, he hastened to 
send troops to oppose the enemy, reserving only 
three regiments and a part of a fourth for the de- 
fence of Cambridge, in the event of an attack 
being made there. Unfortunately, a considerable 
part of these eleventh-hour reinforcements failed 
to reach their destination. 

The Americans on Breed’s Hill naturally watched 
the movements of-the British with intense anxiety. 
They could not fail to realize the inequality of the 
impending conflict—inexperienced militia against 
the renowned British regulars; and as time sped 
away, and no signs were visible of the hoped-for 
and sadly needed reinforcements, they grew impa- 
tient ; indeed, there arose a feeling that they had 
been rashly sent into a most perilous position, 
where they were to be neglected and left to their 
own inadequate resources. They were much re- 
assured when the brave Warren and Pomeroy took 
station in the ranks as volunteers ; these well-known 
and devotedly prized patriot4eaders were greeted 
with most enthusiastic cheers. Prescott offered to 
yield the command to Warren, who held the com- 
mission of Major-General, but the noble General 
refused, and insisted on serving in the ranks as a 
volunteer. 

At last, the ‘regulars’? moved in brilliant 
array and perfect order upon the works, and the 
great battle commenced. It is nof our purpose to 
attempt a repetition of the story of this glorious 
battle—the repeated repulses sustained by the 
British veterans—the burning of Charlestown— 
and the final retreat of the gallant survivors of the 
patriot army, when, their ammunition entirely ex- 
hausted, they could not longer hold out against 
superior numbers of far-famed British regulars. 

The whole story is grand, and will well repay 
repeated perusal, as detailed by Mr. Frothingham, 
in his ‘‘ Siege of Boston.’ But we must not give 
the space to repeat it, as it would consume four or 
more of our large pages in its most condensed 
recital. 

Notr.—A sketch of the gallant Warren, and a 
letter written immediately after the battle by a 
participant, are thankfully acknowledged; but 
they came to hand too late for this number and 
must be deferred to enrich our July MonTHLy. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON AND JOHN ADAMS IN 1822. 








No apology is required for republishing in the 
MontTHLy the following intensely interesting cor- 
respondence between the two venerable ex-Presi- 
dents Thomas Jefferson and John Adams, although 
it has twice before appeared in print—the first 
time in the year in which the letters were written, 
in the Christian Register, and the second time, but 
a few weeks since, in the Boston G/ode; our friend 
Mr. John L. Perkins, of Roxbury, Massachusetts, 
has our thanks for clipping and forwarding the 
precious souvenirs for our pages. Our readers 
will the more highly appreciate these letters if they 
will bear in mind that the distinguished writers 
were both octogenarians' at the time of their 
happy interchange of civilities—that they had been 
leaders of opposing political parties—and the re- 
markable fact that, living for more than four years 
after this correspondence, both died simultaneously 
on the 4th of July, 1826—the semi-centennial of 
American Independence. The letters as they 
appear in the copy before us have not the auto- 
graph signatures, but we have taken the liberty of 
appending the usual autograph of each. 

‘* MONTICELLO, June 1st, 1822. 

‘< It is very long, my dear sir, since I have written 
to you. My dislocated wrist is now become so 
stiff that I write slowly and with pain, and there- 
fore write as little as I can. Yet it is due to 
mutual friendship to ask once in a while how you 
do. The papers tell us that General Starke is off 
at the age of ninety-three,* * * * * still lives at 
about the same age, cheerful, slender as a grass- 
hopper, and so much without memory that he 
scarcely recognizes his own household. Intimate 
friends of his called on him not long since. It was 
difficult to make him understand or recollect who 
he was, and sitting one hour he told him the same 
story four times over. Is this life? with laboring 
steps— 

* To tread our former footsteps ? pace the round 
The beaten track—to see what ? 
To taste the tasted—o’er our palates descant 
Another vintage. 

It is but most the life of a cabbage, surely not 
worth a wish. When all our faculties have left, 





1 Thomas Jefferson was in his eightieth year, having been 
born Aprit 2, 1743, and John Adams was in his eighty-eighth 
year, having been born October 19, 1735. 
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or are leaving us one by one, sight, hearing, 
memory, every avenue of pleasing sensation, is 
closed, and— debility, and ma/aise left in their 
places, when the friends of their youth are all 
gone, and a generation is risen around us whom 
we know not, is death an evil ? 
** When one by one our ties are torn 
And friend from friend is snatch’d forlorn, 
When man is left alone to mourn, 
Oh! then how sweet it is to die !— 
When trembling limbs refuse their weight 
And films slow gathering dim the sight; 
When clouds obscure the mental light, 
’ Tis nature’s kindest boon to die! 

‘*T really think so. I have ever dreaded a doting 
old age; and my health has been generally so 
good that I dread it still. The rapid decline of 
my strength during the last winter has made me 
hope sometimes, that I see land. During summer, 
I enjoy its temperature, but I shudder at the ap- 
proach of winter, and wish I could sleep through 
it with the dormouse, and only wake with him in 
spring, if ever. They say that Starke could walk 
about his room. Iam told you walk well and 
firmly. Ican only reach my garden, and that 
with sensible fatigue. I ride however, daily ; but 
reading is my delight. I should wish,never to 
put my pen to paper, and the more because of 
the treacherous practice some people have of pub- 
lishing one’s letters without leave. Lord Mans- 
field declared it a breach of trust, and punishable 
at law. I think it should be a penitentiary felony ; 
yet you will have seen that they have drawn me 
out into the arena of the newspapers. Although I 
know it is too late for me to buckle on the armor 
of youth, yet my indignation would not permit 
me passively to receive the kick of an ass. 

‘*To turn to the news of the day, it seems that the 
cannibals of Europe are going to eating one 
another again. A war between Russia and Turkey 
is like the battle of the kite and snake; whichever 
destroys the other leaves a destroyer the less for 
the world. This pugnacious humor of mankind 
seems to be the law of his nature—one of the ob- 
stacles to too great multiplication provided in the 
mechanism of the universe. The cocks of the hen- 
yard kill one another; bears, bulls, rams, do the 
same; and the horse in his wild state, kills all 
the young males, until worn down with age and 
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war, some vigorous youth kills him. * * * I hope | 
we shall prove how much happier for man the | Winter is as terrible to me as to you. 


Quaker policy is, and that the life of the feeder is 
better than that of the fighter; and it is some 
consolation that the desolation of these maniacs 
of one part of the earth is the means of improving 
the other parts. Let the latter be our office, and 
let us milk the cow while the Russians hold her by 
the horns, and the Turks by the tail. God bless 
you and give you health, strength, good spirits, 
and as much of life as you think worth having. 


‘¢Quincy, June 11, 1822. 


*¢ Dear Sir,—Half an hour ago, I received, and, 
this moment, have heard read for the third time, 
the best letter that ever was written by an octo- 
genarian, dated June 1. * * * I have not 
sprained my wrist, but both my armsand hands are so 
overstrained that Icannot writealine. Poor Stark 
remembered nothing and could talk of nothing but 
the battle of Bennington; * * * * is not 
quite so reduced. I cannot mount my horse, but 
I can walk three miles over a rugged, rocky moun- 
tain, and have done it within a month; yet I feel 
when sitting in my chair as if I could not rise out 
of it; and when risen, as if I could not walk across 
the room. My sight is very dim, hearing pretty 
good, memory poor enough. 

‘*I answer your question—is death an evil? 
It isnot anevil. It is a blessing to the individual, 
and to the world; yet we ought not to wish for it 
till life becomes insupportable. We must wait the 





pleasure and convenience of the ‘Great Teacher.’ 
Iam almost 
reduced in it to the life of a bear or a torpid 
swallow. I cannot read, but my delight is to hear 
others read, and I tax all my friends most unmer- 
cifully and tyrannically against their consent. 
The ass has kicked in vain; all men say, the dull 
animal has missed the mark. This globe is a 
theatre of war; its inhabitants are heroes. The 
little eels in vinegar, and the animalculi in pepper- 
water I believe are quarrelsome. The bees are as 
warlike as the Romans, Britons or Frenchmen, 
Ants, caterpillars, and cankerworms are the only 
tribes among whom I have not seen battles; and 
heaven itself, if we believe Hindoos, Jews, Chris- 
tians, and Mahometans, has not always been at 
peace. We need not trouble ourselves about these 
things, nor fret ourselves because of evil doers ; 
but safely trust the Ruler with His skies. Nor 
need we dread the approach of dotage; let it come 
if it must. * * * * it seems still delights in 


his four stories; and Stark remembered to the last 
his Bennington, and exulted in his glory ; the worst 
of the evil is that our friends will suffer more by 
our imbecility than we ourselves. 
* * * * 


* * 

‘*In wishing for your health and happiness I am 
very selfish, for I hope for more letters; this is 
worth more than five hundred dollars to me, for 
it has already given and it will continue to give 
me more pleasure than a thousand. Mr. Jay, who 
is about your age, I am told experiences more 
decay than you do. 

‘I am your old Friend, 


John Adams 


‘* PRESIDENT JEFFERSON.”’ 





“A CARGO OF TEA BURNT AT GREENWICH.” 


By SamMuEL YorKE AT LEE. 


We have had Tea-Destroying Anniversaries in 
1873 in Boston, in 1874 in Annapolis, but why 
was there none in 1874 in Greenwich, New Jer- 
sey? What was the cause of such forgetfulness ? 
Cannot the Historical Society of that venerable 
State give us an explanation? I have before mea 
little duodecimo published in 1839, by R. G. 





Johnson, containing ‘‘ An Historical Account of 

the First Settlement of Salem, in West Jersey,’’ 

from the 123d page of which I copy the following : 
‘* A Cargo of Tea Burnt at Greenwich. 

‘* As the friends of Britain met with such deter- 

mined opposition by the Bostonians in the de- 

struction of their tea on the 16th of November 
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(December), 1773, so the East India Tea Com- 
pany were determined to try whether they might 
not meet with better success in sending a cargo 
into the Cohansey. Accordingly, a brig named 
The Greyhound, commanded by Captain J. Allen, 
came up the creek, and discharged her load at 
Greenwich, which was quickly deposited in a 
cellar, some distance from the landing. The news 
of so unexpected and extraordinary an arrival, and 
more so, of such an obnoxious cargo, aroused the 
patriotic feelings of the Whigs in that part of the 
county. They, therefore, assembled in the dusk 
of the evening, and, being disguised, seizing upon 
the chests of tea, carried them to an old field, 
and, piling them up, set fire to and destroyed 
them altogether. This bold act was performed on 
the evening of Thursday, the 22d of November, 
1774, just about one year after the destruction of 
the tea at Boston. 

‘¢ The names of these bold and determined pa- 
triots deserve to be handed down to the latest 
posterity, and, as far as can be recollected, I here- 
with cheerfully record them. First, the venerable 
Doctor Ebenezer Elmer, father of the highly re- 
spectable Lucius Q. C. Elmer, many years a mem- 
ber of Congress, and who, for a great length of 
time, filled many important public offices under 
government, and who is now the last of those wor- 
thies whom it has pleased Providence to extend 
his heretofore useful life to the present time ; 
Richard Howell, afterwards a major in the army, 
and Governor of New Jersey; David Pierson, Ste- 
phen Pierson, Silas Whitecar, Timothy Elmer, 
Rev. Andrew Hunter, Rev. Philip Fithian, Alex- 
ander Moore, Jr., Clarence Parvin, John Hunt, 
James Hunt, Lewis Howell, Henry Stacks, James 
Ewing, father of the late Chief-Justice of New 
Jersey; Doctor Thomas Ewing, father of the pre- 
sent Doctor William Bedford Ewing ; Josiah Seeley, 
and Joel Fithian. 

‘This bold act of these men—for they were all 
young fellows—produced much excitement in the 
lower counties with such persons who were secretly 
disposed to favor the British interest. They were 
loud in their denunciations against these patriots, 
for what they called ‘such wanton waste of pro- 
perty, and that they deserved to be severely han- 
dled for it.” The owners of the tea, finding that 
some commiseration for their loss had been ex- 
cited among the people in the neighborhood, 
thought proper to try whether they could not ob- 
tain remuneration by having recourse to suits at 





law. Therefore, previous to the sitting of the 


Supreme Court, in April, 1775, Captain Allen, 
John Duffield, Stacy Hepburn, and others, brought 
as many as half a dozen suits for damages against 
some of the Whigs. The advocates for the plain- 
tiffs were General Joseph Reed, of Philadelphia, 
and Mr. Petitt. 

** As soon as this transaction was known, a 
meeting of the Whigs took place, and they imme- 
diately resolved to raise a considerable sum of 
money, to defend their friends in the controversy ; 
and forthwith retained as counsellers on the side of 
the Whigs, Joseph Bloomfield, Elias Boudinot, of 
Elizabethtown, George Read, of New Castle, and 
Jonathan Dickinson Sargeant, of Philadelphia, 
who used to practice in the lower counties pre- 
vious to the Revolution. Joseph Bloomfield ap- 
peared, as attorney for the Whigs. ‘On motion 
of Mr. Sargeant, for Joseph Bloomfield, attorney 
for the defendants, ordered, that the plaintiffs, 
being non-residents, file security for costs, agree- 
ably to an Act of Assembly, before proceedings 
be had in these causes.’ 

‘« Frederick Smyth, the Chief-Justice, held the 
Oyer and Terminer in Cumberland County, next 
after the burning of the tea, and charged the grand 
jury on the subject ; but they found no bills. He 
sent them out again, but they still refused to find 
any bills; for the plain reason that they were 
Whigs. The foreman of that patriotic jury was 
Daniel Elmer. 

‘‘But as the American contest soon became 
serious, and hostilities were carried on in different 
parts of the State, the suits were dropped, and 
were never afterwards renewed.’’ 

On page 127, the annalist prints a resolution 
adopted at a public meeting, December 12th, 1774, 
of the Whigs of Gloucester, which involved what, 
I have no doubt, was an undeserved reproach to 
the young ladies of their acquaintance, viz. ; ‘* Re- 
solved, that our farmers should, as much as possi- 
ble, apply their grounds to the raising of flax and 
hemp; and that our young women, instead of 
trifling their time away, do prudently employ it in 
learning the use of the spinning-wheel.’’ The 
names of the officers of this meeting are not given, 
and there was sound discretion in withholding the 
name of the ‘‘horrid creature’ who offered that 
resolution. He may have been loyal, at that time, 
but so ungallant a man could never have entered 
the army. ‘‘None but the brave deserve the 
fair.”’ 
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THE FIRST SUNDAY-SCHOOLS IN AMERICA. 


By Rev. Epwin W. RICcE. 


BETHLEHEM, Conn., is one of the prominent 
claimants for the honor of having established the 
first Sunday-school, upon the modern system, in 
this country. ‘The Congregational Church in that 
place claims for its Sunday-schoolan uninterrupted 
existence, and an authentic history since 1740, 
and a probable existence from the first settlement 
of that town. 

Some of the most important testimony in favor 
of this claim is worthy of a brief record here. 
Deacon Joshua Bird, in a 
late letter to the writer, 
states, that he well re- 
members having attended 
a Sunday-school in this 
church at Bethlehem some 
years previous to 1813, 
and that the school has 
been continued from his 
earliest recollection until 
the present time. Thomas 
Robbins, D.D., of Hart- 
ford, Conn., in his account 
of the life of Joseph Bel- 
lamy, D.D., pastor of the 
Bethlehem Church from 
1740 to 1790, published in ‘‘ Annals of the 
American Pulpit,’’ says: ‘*An old lady of my 
former charge in East Windsor, who was brought 
up under Dr. Bellamy’s ministry, informed me 
that she distinctly remembered that he used to 
meet the youth of his congregation, not merely 
for a catechetical exercise, but for a recitation from 
the Bible.” ‘‘The Rev. Mr. Langdon, who was 
for some time [1816 to 1825] settled in the same 
parish, assured me that he had reason to believe, 
that they had never been without a Sabbath-school 
from the earliest settlement of the town.’’ Joel 
Hawes, D.D., in ‘‘Contributions to the Eccle- 
siastical History of Connecticut,’’ gives similar 
testimony, with a more particular description of 
the character of the exercise. He states: ‘‘ Dr. Bel- 
lamy, pastor of the church in Bethlehem, in this 
State, from 1740 till the time of his death, was 
accustomed to meet the youth of his congregation, 
on the Sabbath, not merely for a catechetical 
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exercise, but for a recitation from the Bible, ac- 
companied with familiar instruction suited to the 
capacities of the young. In thisexercise, too, he 
was often assisted by the members of the church.’”* 

Two things are here clearly stated of this 
exercise; (1) it consisted of instruction from the 
Bible, and not merely of a recitation from a 
catechism; (2) the members of the church aided 
the pastor in giving this Bible instruction. These 
are among the chief characteristics which distin- 
guish the modern Sabbath- 
school from the mere 
catechetical teaching, by 
the pastor or some other 
officer of the church, and 
which was formerly the 
principal method of re- 
ligious instruction, prac- 
ticed by the Christian 
church. 

Dr. Hawes also quotes 
with approval, the testi- 
mony of the Rev. Mr. 
Langdon. There probably 
were persons living in 
1816, when Mr. Langdon 
settled in Bethlehem, who could testify of their 
own knowledge to the continued existence of a 
Sabbath-school during the timeof Dr. Bellamy’s 
ministry in the town, if not previous to it. And 
Mr. Langdon appears to have based his conclusions 
upon some such testimony. 

The first ‘‘meeting house’ at Bethlehem, in 
which the school was organized, was long since 
removed, and a dwelling-house now stands on its 
site. The picture accompanying this sketch gives 
a view of the Congregational Church built in that 
town in 1766 and taken down in 1836. The 
Sabbath-school was held in this building for about 
seventy years. 


1The Rev. Joseph Bellamy, D. D., was one of the most 
distinguished New England divines of last century. He 
graduated at Yale College in 1735, when he was sixteen 
years of age, was ordained at Bethlehem in 1740, and died 
in the fiftieth year of his ministry. A great number of young 
men were prepared for the ministry under his instruction. 
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MEMORABLE AMERICANS. 





III. 


In my initial paper of this series, I most un- 
equivocally announced that, ‘‘ without regard to 
the dates of their birth or death, and ignoring 
their relative rank, as ‘ historic’ or otherwise, I’’ 
proposed ‘‘to write a series of brief articles, com- 
prising memoranda of ‘Memorable Facts in the 
Lives of Memorable Americans.’’’ Having, in 
my two papers, noticed a memorable scientist 
and a memorable divine and author, what more 
fitting theme can I find for my third essay than 
the most memorable journalist that our young 
nation has hitherto produced? Whatever diver- 
sity there may have been among his admirers 
and his censors in their estimates of Horace 
Greeley as a politician, a reformer, or a philan- 
thropist, there could have been but one opinion 
entertained, by intelligent persons, of him as a 
journalist, and that opinion could place him second 
to none. And my theme in the present paper is, 


** Horace Greeley, the Printer and Journalist.”’ 
As I am not attempting to write a biography, I 
shall touch but lightly the birth and boyhood of 


Mr. Greeley, referring those who desire the mi- 
nuter details to Mr. L. D. Ingersoll’s excellent 
‘* Life of Horace Greeley,’’* or to his autobiogra- 
phy, well styled ‘‘ Recollections of a Busy Life.’’? 

Horace was the third of seven children, the 
two preceding him having both died before his 
birth. He was born on the 3d of February, 1811, 
in the town*® of Amherst, Hillsborough County, 
New Hampshire, in a plain, frame, one-story 
farm-house, innocent of paint, and betraying no 
suspicion of regard for looks or luxury. This 
farm-house, new at the time of Horace’s birth, 
still stands, as shown in the engraving on the op- 
posite page, unchanged, except that age has 
stained its unpainted sides to a hue so dark as to 
be almost black. 

Mr. Greeley’s grandfather, on his father’s side, 
was a native of Nottingham, England, while his 


1 THE Lire OF HORACE GREELEY; with Graphic Notices 
of Important Historical Events, Political Movements, and 
Eminent Journalists, Politicians, and Statesmen of his Times. 


By L. D. INGERSOLL, Esq. Philadelphia: John E. Potter & 
Co. 


2 RECOLLECTIONS OF A Busy LIFE. 
LEY. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 
5 Called sownship in some of the United States. 
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Horace GREELEY, THE PRINTER AND JOURNALIST. 


mother’s grandfather, John Woodburn, was from 
Londonderry, Ireland; and may we not trace 
some of the peculiarities of his temper and idiosyn- 
crasies of his mind to his combined English and 
Scotch-Irish extraction ? 

Under the fostering tuition of his mother, 
Horace Greeley gave early evidences of a wonder- 
fully precocious intellect, learning, at her side, to 
spell with such singular quickness and correctness 
that, when but two years and ten months old, we 
are told, he was sent to public school.‘ Here his 
first master was a distant relative named David 
Woodburn Dickey, who was a conscientious and 
capable instructor, but the great lesson learned by 
Horace under his care was his life-long antipathy 
to harsh punishments, as Mr. Dickey was exces- 
sively severe, and freely administered the birch 
and ferule. His successor, Cyrus Winn, was a 
very different man; though equally capable and 
conscientious, he did not rely so much upon the 
rod as upon the power of love and appeals to the 
better nature of his pupils, and he quite won the 
young Horace’s heart by the uniform kindness and 
gentleness of his strict rule. Horace was from the 
first an apt, rapid and accurate learner, and dis- 
tinguished, even in his early school-days, by an 
almost abnormal (at least for a child of his years) 
passion for reading, and no less by a proportionate 
distaste for the sports boys usually delight in, 
while his mildness and extreme non-combativeness 
would, without that generous, obliging disposi- 
tion which marked his whole intercourse with 
his associates, have made him the laughing-stock 
and butt of more boy-like boys; but his warm 
friendliness made the most unfriendly his warm 
friends, and we are told that not a boy of them 
all ever even spoke an unkind word to him. 
This was the more remarkable as he, with rare 
and brief intervals, was first of his class through- 
out his school-days, attaining and holding the 
rank in each successive class, as he went up 
from class to class. His rare mistakes, by which 
he temporarily lost that rank, are said to have 
caused him sore grief. He acquitted himself 
well in all his studies, but in spelling he was the 


*The school-house still stands, but has been for years 
occupied as a dwelling. It is shown on page 420. 
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Horace GREELEY’s BIRTHPLACE. 


unrivalled champion of the school'—indeed, the 
unfailing and infallible correctness of his spelling 
was absolutely marvelous. 

Not only in school, however, did he thus early 
foreshow the characteristics that marked the man. 
Being the son of a small farmer, he is said to have 
been a valuable helper in his father’s fields before 
he had passed his fifth birthday, and on the farm, 
no less than in the school, his ambition to excel 
was all-conqueriug—nothing was slighted or half- 


1 In his “ Recollections,” Mr. Greeley tells of the “ spell- 
ing-bees” of the school: “ It was a custom of the school to 
choose sides for a ‘spelling-match’ one afternoon of each 
week,—the head of the first class in spelling and the pupil 
standing next being the choosers, In my case, however, it 
was found necessary to change the rule, and confide the 
choice to those who stood second and third respectively; as 
I—a mere infant of four years—could spell, but not choose,— 
often preferring my playmates who could not spell at all. 
These spelling-matches usually took place in the evening, 
when I could not keep my eyes open and should have been 
in bed. It was often necessary to rap me sharply when 
‘the word’ came around to me; but I never failed to re- 
spond; and it came to be said that I spelled as well asleep 
as awake. I apprehend this was more likely to be true of 
some others of the class, who, if ever so sound asleep, could 
scarcely have spelled worse than they did.” 


done that his father entrusted to him; ever ready 
toundertake, he would never relinquish, any taskthis 
father might assign him, or permit him to attempt. 

The narrative of Horace Greeley’s school and 
farm experience is full of interest, often equal to, 
and at times more romantic than romance itself, 
in its peculiarly fascinating interest—yet I, reluc- 
tantly enough, have to forego details, and content 
myself with the brief notes I have given as indica- 
tive of the early tokens of traits which distin- 
guished the mature years of the man—showing 
hew true in his case was the familiar adage that 
‘*the boy is father to the man.’’ One fact, not 
hereinbefore remarked, cannot escape the notice 
of the reader of the story of his life—namely, 
his truthfulness in word and act, that seemed at 
times almost exaggerated ; it appeared from his 
infancy actually impossible for him to speak or act 
a lie; indeed, he was even nervously sensitive 
when a false inference was drawn from any word 
or act of his. In his later life, this characteristic 
became almost a monomania.? 


21 have no doubt that it was far less the disappointment 
and mottification of defeat, than a morbid sensitiveness 
under the apparent falsification of his life-principles in his 
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When Horace was about ten years of age, his | 


father, whose management (or lack of it) had 
never signally prospered, was overtaken by pecu- 
niary troubles that swept away his farm and all 
its belongings, and reduced him to poverty. Mr. 
Greeley gives a graphic account of the visit and 
proceedings of ‘‘ the sheriff and sundry other offi- 
cials, with two or three of our principal credi- 
tors,’’ and tells us that ‘‘ when night fell, we were 
as bankrupt a family as well could be.’’ A few 
lines from Mr. Greeley’s ‘‘ Recollections’’ wiil tell 
the story of the time immediately following, better 
than words of my own: ‘“‘ We returned to our 
devastated house; and the rest of us stayed there 
while father took a journey on foot westward, in 
quest of anew home. He stopped in the town- 
ship of Hampton, Washington County, New York, 
and worked there two or three months with a 
Colonel Parker French, who tilled a noble farm, 
and kept tavern on the main road from Troy into 


association and affiliation with the avowed foes of those 
principles— a sensitiveness that was terribly intensified by 
the severe criticisms of his former co-partisans—that clouded 
his last days and hastened his death. 





Western Vermont. He returned to us in due time, 
and, on the tst of January, 1821, we all started in 
a hired two-horse sleigh, with the little worldly 
gear that was left us, for the township of West- 
haven, Vermont, where father had hired, for six- 
teen dollars per annum, a small house, in which, 
after an intensely cold journey, we were installed 
three days later.’’ 

There can be no question that the poverty of 
Zaccheus Greeley was ‘‘ genuine,’’ as his son calls 
it, but it was ‘‘not begging, nor dependence, but 
the manly American sort.’’ ‘* Yet,’’ says Horace 
Greeley, ‘‘ we never needed nor ran into debt for 
anything (that is, during these days of poverty) ; 
never were without meal, meat, and wood, and 
very rarely without money.’’ The father went to 
wood-chopping at fifty cents a day, and the chil- 
dren attended school until spring—there were no 
school-funds in those days, and, we may well be- 
lieve, ‘‘ rate-bills for four children made quite a 
hole in a gross income of three dollars per week.”’ 

Horace remained with his father in Vermont 
until the latter part of April, 1826, working zeal- 
ously for and with his father, and eagerly reading 
(Mr. Ingersoll aptly says ‘‘devouring’’) every 
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book worth reading within 
miles of his home—‘‘ scour- 
ing the neighborhood for 
books.’’ He availed himself 
of every opportunity to 
‘« make money for himself’’ 
—one of the means being 
the “ grubbing up’’ of ‘ the 
roots of pitch-pine trees and 
selling them for kindling’’— 
and all he made was invested 
in books. It was perhaps 


this insatiable thirst for ~ 


reading and study that led 
Horace early in life to select 
printing as his vocation ; he 
tells very perspicuously how 
it came about that he did 
not choose to become a far- 
mer. He says, in speaking 
of the ten years (from five 
to fifteen years of age) dur- 
ing which he worked for 
and with his father at farm- 
ing: ‘* During the whole pe- 
riod, though an eager and 
omnivorous reader, I never 
saw a book that treated of 
agriculture and the natural 
sciences auxiliary thereto. 
I think I never saw even one 
copy of a periodical devoted 
mainly to farming; and I 
doubt that we ever harvested 
one bounteous crop. A good 
field of rye, or corn, or grass, 
or potatoes, we sometimes 
had ; but we had more half- 
crops than whole ones ; and 
a good yield of any one 
product was generally bal- 
anced by two or three poor 
ones. I know I had the 
stuff in me foran efficient and 
successful farmer; but such 
training as I received at 


home would never have brought it out. 
moral I would deduce from my experience is sitn- 
Our farmers’ sons escape from their 
Jathers’ calling whenever they can, because it is 
made a mindless, monotonous drudgery, instead of 


ply this: 
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an ennobling, lberalizing, intellectual pursuit. 
Could I have known in my youth what a business 
farming sometimes is, always may be, and yet 
generally shall be, I never would have sought nor 
chosen any other. In the farmer’s calling, as I 
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saw it followed, there was neither scope for ex- 
panding faculties, incitement to constant growth 
in knowledge, nor a spur to generous ambition. 
To preserve existence was its ordinary impulse ; 
to get rich, its exceptional and most exalted aim. 
So I turned from it in dissatisfaction, if not in 
disgust, and sought a different sphere and voca- 
tion.”’ 

When very young, happening in a blacksmith’s 
shop, he was asked if he would not like to bea 
blacksmith, and promptly replied: ‘*No! I’m 
going to bea printer.’’ At eleven, he sought a 
place as apprentice in the newspaper office at 
Whitehall, but was rejected on account of his 
youth. Disappointed, he was not turned from 
his purpose, but only ‘‘ waited for time to cure 
the defect which had prevented his success,’’ and 
when, in April, 1826, being now fifteen years old, 
he saw an advertisement in the Vorthern Spectator, 
published at East Poultney, stating that an ap- 
prentice was wanted in the office of that paper, he 
walked twelve miles in quest of the coveted posi- 
tion. Mr. Ingersoll gives an amusing and inter- 
esting account of the interview between the lad 
and Mr. Bliss, the publisher of the Worthern Spec- 
tator and proprietor of the printing-office ; the 
farmer-lad was not prepossessing in appearance, 
looking even more rustic than farmer-boys gene- 
rally; indeed, we are told he ‘‘ looked suited to 
any other possible calling rather than that of 
printing.”’ Mr. Bliss was at first amused at the 
idea of so unpromising a boy’s desiring to learn 
the printer’s craft—a few minutes’ questions and 
answers changed the amused feeling to interest— 
and a few more minutes decided Mr. Bliss to 
receive Horace as his apprentice, not on trial, for 
he had the discrimination to perceive the jewel in 
rough setting, and felt no doubt he was securing 
an apprentice who would prove a success and a 
prize. ‘‘ You’re not going to hire that tow-head, 
Mr. Bliss; are you?’’ asked one of the appren- 
tices. The reply shows Mr. Bliss’s estimate of 
his prospective apprentice: ‘‘I am; and, if you 
boys are expecting to get any fun out of him, 
you'd better get it quickly, or you’ll be too late. 
There’s something in that tow-head, as you'll find 
out before you’re a week older.’’ Horace’s feel- 
ings on finding his wishes so near the commence- 
ment of their realization, ‘‘can be imagined better 
than described.’’ The terms of the contract be- 
tween Horace’s father and Mr. Bliss were, that 





Horace was to remain with the latter until his 
twentieth birthday (a period of nearly five years), 
and he was to receive his board only for the first 
six months, and after that his board and forty 
dollars per annum for clothes. 

Shortly after the commencement of his appren- 
ticeship, the lad had to bear the pain of separation 
from his family, his father having purchased a small 
tract of land in Erie County, Pennsylvania, and 
determined to remove thither. Painful as was the 
parting, Horace preferred it to the breach of faith 
involved in leaving hisemployer. The last Lord’s 
day before the departure of his loved ones, he 
walked over to Westhaven to bid them good-bye, 
and we readily accept his assurance that the walk 
back to East Poultney was ‘‘ one of the slowest 
and saddest’’ of his life. 

Of course, the boy who had not only been faith- 
ful in the congenial pursuits of school, but equally 
faithful in the distasteful work of the farm, could 
not fail to prove himself a steady, reliable appren- 
tice to a business he had so heartily chosen; and 
our young friend soon verified Mr. Bliss’s belief 
that there was ‘“‘something in that tow-head.’’ 
Of course, too, he was an apt, quick, accurate 
learner. In those days perhaps no boy ever be- 
came a printer’s ‘‘devil’’ without being ‘‘initiated”’ 
by the other apprentices (the men sometimes par- 
ticipating in the ceremonies), and on the third day 
after his entrance upon his new sphere, Horace 
received the first rite: one of the senior appren- 
tices was about to ‘‘ take a proof,’’ and, just as he 
had inked the ball (then used instead of the 
‘* rollers’’ now in vogue), the ‘‘ devil’’ happened 
to come near and received two or three applications 
of the inky ball upon his ‘‘tow-head ;’’ Horace 
was even then too much of a philosopher to ‘* get 
mad ’’—he quietly concluded the work he had in 
hand, and then, without a word of complaint, left 
the office; he shortly returned with his head as 
white as ever, and proceeded with his work as 
though nothing had happened. This was the first 
and last practical joke attempted upon him, for 
before another favorable opportunity offered, his 
kindly, obliging, and uniformlygentle, deportment 
had made friends of all in the establishment. 

A lad of his peculiarly ambitious desire to master 
everything that came in his path, could not be- 
come only a compositor or only a pressman—he 
chose to learn the trade thoroughly and in all its 
paris, and he did so. His obliging disposition 
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and his willingness to work, 
combined, naturally enough, 
were imposed upon, and be- 
fore he had been a year in 
the office he did weekly the 
entire presswork of the orth- 
ern Spectator, and that this 
was no child’s-play, printers 
at least will understand when 
I mention that the press used 
was the old-fashioned double- 
pull Ramage. The history 
of Horace Greeley’s appren- 
ticeship is wonderfully inter- 
esting, especially to an ex- 
printer, and I find myself 
strongly tempted to dwell un- 
duly uponit. But my allotted 
space in the MONTHLY must 
not be exhausted ere I get to 
the ‘‘ Journalist’’ part of my 
paper—I must pass on to his 
graduation, pausing only to 
remark that those who want 
to pass a most agreeable half- 
hour should read Mr. Inger- 
soll’s account of Horace Gree- 
ley’s apprenticeship experi- 
ence, especially the part that 
relates to his ‘‘ arnusements,’’ 
pages 44 to 47. 

As I have before stated, 
thecontract of apprenticeship 
required Horace Greeley to 
remain in the office of the 
Nothern Spectator until his 
twentieth birth-day; but 
death terminated his stay 
there in June, 1830—in this 
month the Spectator died, and 
and thus cancelled the con- 
tract and released the young 
printer from further stay in 
the office. His steady atten- 
tion to duty, upright, manly 
bearing, marked intellectual talents and attain- 
ments, and genial, kindly temper, had during his 
more than four years’ residence in East Poultney, 
made him many admiring friends, who sincerely re- 
gretted hisdeparture from their midst, and whocame 
eagerly forward to bid him good-bye, with sincere 
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good-wishes for his future prosperity, when he 
started on a proposed visit to his father and family, 
with whom he had determined to make a brief 
sojourn ere he sought work as a journeyman- 
printer. 

From the time of the removal of the family to 
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Erie County, Pennsylvania, to that of the present 
visit, Horace had seen his loved ones but twice, 
having made them two brief visits; and there can 
be no doubt ‘‘they welcomed him with open 
arms.” But his natural anxiety to get regular 
employment at his trade forbade his prolonging 
his stay at home beyond a couple of weeks. He 
found no little difficulty in procuring a ‘‘sit.,’’ 
and when procured it was of only a few weeks dura- 
tion ; his first employment as journeyman was at 
Jamestown, New York ; then after a short interval 
he secured a second ‘‘job’’ at Lodi (now Gowanda) 
at eleven dollars a month, with the privilege of 
‘‘ finding himself ;’’ but, after six weeks’ trial, his 
employer came to the conclusion that he could not 
afford to keep a ‘‘jour.’’ at such extravagant 
wages, and once more our young printer was out 
of work. Neither his circumstances nor his dis- 
position permitted idleness, and, failing to secure 
another situation, he walked to his father’s home 


and went to work with his father and brother in~ 


the forest chopping wood; a month (a bitterly 
cold one it was) of such labor thoroughly con- 
vinced him that the life of a pioneer was not the 
life for him, and once more he went forth in quest 
of employment at his trade. This time he met 
with better success, procuring a good situation in 
the town of Erie, as compositor on Zhe Gazette, 
at fifteen dollars a month and his board—which 
was reckoned fair wages on a country newspaper 
in those days (1831). Mr. Greeley’s ‘‘ Recollec- 
tions’’ of his connection with Zhe Gazette were 
pleasant; ‘‘ This was the first newspaper whereon 
Iwas employed that madeanymoney for its owner, 
and thus had a pecuniary value. It had been 
started twenty years or so before, when borough 
and county were both thinly peopled, almost 
wholly by poor young men, and it had grown with 
the vicinage until it had a substantial, profitable 
patronage. Its proprietor, Mr. Joseph M. Sterrett, 
now in the prime of life, had begun on Zhe Gazette 
as a boy, and grown up with it into general 
consideration and esteem; his journeymen and ap- 
prentices boarded at his house, as was fit; and I 
spent here five months industriously and agreeably. 
Though still a raw youth of twenty years, and 
knowing no one in the borough when I thus 
entered it, I made acquaintances there who are 
still valued friends ; and before I left, I was offered 
a partnership in the concern ; which though I had 
reasons for declining, was none the less flattering 
as a mark of appreciation and confidence.”’ 





Having concluded to try his fortune in New 
York city, he. went to his father’s to bid his 
family a long farewell, and to give his father-a 
large portion of his savings at Erie. (And here I 
must introduce a parenthesis to remark on the 
singular unselfishness of his filial love: from the 
first of his commencing to earn wages, every cent 
that the most economical mode of living enabled 
him to save was voluntarily given to his father to 
assist in the repair of his shattered fortunes and in the 
care ofhisfamily. It does not appear that his father 
made any requisition upon him, but these repeated 
gifts were evidently the spontaneous, free-will 
offerings of his loving heart. One of the most 
winning and endearing of the many ‘‘ memorable 
facts’’ in Horace Greeley’s life was his unselfish 
benevolence ; but even more winning and endear- 
ing were these earlier evidences of devoted filial 
love.) He passed a few happy days in the fondly 
loved and loving family circle, and then set out 
upon the great, most memorable and momentous 
journey of his life, the journey to New York—the 
great whirlpool which annually makes shipwreck 
of so many young country-bred men of less 
strength of mind and less correct habits than 
Horace Greeley, and yet the great centre of active 
business life, where one of many, like our young 
hero, occasionally makes his mark, and proves him- 
selfa man among men. When he started on this 
great journey, he had but twenty-five dollars in his 
pocket, a change of clothing in his bundle, a bright, 
hopeful heart, a well-balanced mind, and the most 
inflexibly correct principles of life—a small capital, 
some would judge, but a vast treasure, as the sequel 
proved. 

He had a fatiguing journey, partly by canal-boat 
and partly afoot, over dusty roads, in’ a hot, dry 
midsummer weather, to Albany, where he em- 
barked on board a steamboat for New York city— 
arriving at his destination on the morning of the 
31st of August, 1831. 

Horace Greeley was now in the great City—he 
had just ten dollars of his twenty-five ; this and a 
scanty wardrobe, worth perhaps another ten, con- 
stituted the sum of his wealth, if we take no note 
of the heart, the mind, and the entire manhood as 
yet hidden from gaze in a slender, rustic-looking 
frame. Having secured a local habitation in a cheap 
semi-boarding-house, semi-tavern, he promptly 
entered upon the important quest for work. A 
long, fruitless search brought him to Saturday 
night, and we quote from his ‘‘ Recollections ;”” 
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‘*It was midsummer, 
when business in New 
York is habitually dull; 
and my youth and un- 
questionable air of coun- 
try greenness must have 
told against me. When 
Icalled at Zhe Journal of 
Commerce, its editor, Mr. 
David Hale, bluntly told 
me I was a runaway ap- 
prentice from some coun- 
try office; which was a 
very natural, though mis- 
taken, presumption. I re- 
turned to my lodging on 
Saturday evening, thor- 
oughly weary, disheart- 
ened, disgusted with New 
York, and resolved to 
shake its dust from my 
feet next Monday morn- 
ing, while I could still 
leave with money in my 
pocket, and before its 
almshouse could foreclose 
upon me. But that was not 
to be. On Sunday after- 
noon and evening sev- 
eral young Irishmen call- 
ed at Mr. McGolrick’s, 
in their holiday saunter- 
ings about town; and 
being told that I was a 
young printerin quest of 
work interested them- 
selves in my effort with 
the spontaneous kindness 
of theirrace. One among 
them happened to know 
a place where printers 
were wanted, and gave 
me the requisite direc- 
tion ; so that, on visiting 
the designated spot next 
morning, I readily found 
employment; and thus, 





FAC-SIMILE OF MR. GREELEY’S PENMANSHIP, 


when barely three’ days a resident, I had found | Horace’s experience was that of ninety-nine per 


anchorage in New York.”’ 


cent. of the ordinary journeymen-printers, and is 


Very reluctantly, I am compelled to deny my- | well described by Mr. Ingersoll. 
self the pleasure of glancing even cursorily over| Towards the close of 1832, we find Mr. Gree- 
the trying period of work and no work that ensued. | ley, not yet twenty-two years old, embarked in 
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business for himself, in partnership with Mr. 
Francis V. Story, under the firm name of ‘‘ Story & 
Greeley, Printers.’ The gross cash capital of the 
new concern was less than two hundred dollars. 
On the morning of New Year’s Day, 1833, Zhe 
Morning Post, the first ‘‘cheap-for-cash’’ daily 
paper of the country, was issued from their office, 
and sold at two cents per copy—though but 
few were sold, and the paper lived less than 
a month, its projector, Dr. H. PD. Shepard, 
is justly accredited the honorable distinction 
of having been the originator of the cheap 
American newspaper press, and the printers having 
shared his risk and his misfortune in the venture, 
must also share his distinction. The early and 
decided failure of Zhe Morning Post nearly over- 
whelmed the young firm, and only prompt good 
sense and earnest hard work saved them. 

The first actual journalistic enterprise of Mr. 
Greeley was Zhe New Yorker, aweekly paper of 
large size, which made its first appearance on the 
22d of March, 1834; it was edited and made up by 
Mr. Greeley, and it certainly proved that its young 
Editor was no bungler with the pen or in the selec- 
tion of news and miscellaneous items. Zhe Mew 
Yorker commenced with less than a score of sub- 
scribers, and reached a circulation of ten thousand ; 
but though it lived for seven and a half years, it 
was never properly self-sustaining. It was un- 
doubtedly the best paper of its kind published up to 
that time. At the time of its discontinuance there 
were owing to its publisher upwards of ten thou- 
sand dollars in sums ranging ‘‘ from one to ten 
dollars each.”’ 

The great political campaign of 1836, resulting 
in the election of Martin Van Buren to the Presi- 
dency of the United States, drew Mr. Greeley for 
the first time into the political arena as an oppo- 
‘nent of the successful candidate. In 1837, Mr. 
Thurlow Weed having resolved to start a cam- 
paign paper in Albany, selected Mr. Greeley for 
Editor without having ever seen him, but estimat- 
ing his fitness by his editorial management of Zhe 
New Yorker. The Jeffersonian was the name of 
this paper, and it proved Mr. Weed’ sestimate of Mr. 
Greeley’s editorial abilities just and not at all ex- 
aggerated. The Whig victory in the State of 
New York in 1838 was attributed largely to the 
influence of Zhe Jeffersonian. From this time 
forward, Mr. Greeley was a recognized leader of 
the Whig party until its decease. But I have 
nothing to do with his political career, except in- 








cidentally as I have to allude to it in telling of his 
journalistic career. The preparations for the ever- 
memorable campaign of 1840 were in full course, 
when it was proposed to start a new campaign 
paper in support of Harrison and Tyler, with 
Mr. Greeley as the editor; Zhe Log Cabin was 
accordingly commenced, with Mr. Greeley as 
Editor and publisher. Perfectly marvelous was 
the success of this paper, in every way. Itssubscrip- 
tion list ran up at once to eighty thousand, and 
would have gone far beyond that large number 
had the facilities of its publisher permitted the 
printing of a larger number ; its success as a party 
‘‘organ’’ was even more wonderful, its influence 
almost unbounded. 

We come now to notice briefly the greatest ven- 
ture and the most eminent triumph of Horace Gree- 
ley, the Journalist. His success had placed him 
in the very foremost rank among the Editors of the 
country—indeed, I might say of, the world—for 
such marvelous success had never before been 
achieved in that line. But hitherto he had edited 
and published political organs. He now appeared in 
a newand far more exalted sphefe—that of Editor 
and Publisher of a ‘‘ newspaper’ worthy of the 
name—not a party organ, though the advocate of 
Whig principles, and a supporter of the adminis- 
tration of the then newly-inaugurated President 
Harrison. Zhe Log Cabin, though started as a 
campaign paper, was continued for a time after the 
election, and was a successful and paying weekly 
paper. Its issue of the 3d of April, 1841, con- 
tained the announcement of the forthcoming daily, 
and I cannot better state the noble basis upon 
which Mr. Greeley proposed to conduct and did 
conduct Zhe Zridune, than in the words of his own 
announcement: 

‘‘On Saturday, the tenth day of April instant, 
the Subscriber will publish the first number of a 
New Morning Journal of Politics, Literature, and 
General Intelligence. 

‘<The Tribune, as its name imports, will labor to 
advance the interests of the People, and to promote 
their Moral, Social, and Political well-being. The 
immoral and degrading Police Reports, Advertise- 
ments, and other matter which have been allowea 
to disgrace the columns of our leading Penny Pa- 
pers, will be carefully excluded from this, and no 
exertion spared to render it worthy of the hearty 
approval of the virtuous and refined, and a welcome 
visitant at the family fireside. 

‘* Earnestly believing that the political revolu- 
Ss 
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tion which has called William 
Henry Harrison to the Chief 
Magistracy of the Nation wa 

a triumph of Right Reason 
and Public Good over Error 
and Sinister Ambition, The 
Tribune will give to the New 
Administration a frank and 
cordial, but manly and inde- 
pendent support, judging it 


always by its acts, and com- = 


mending those only so far as 
they shall seem calculated to 
subserve the great end of all 
government—the welfare of 
the People. 

‘«The Tribune will be pub- 
lished every morning ona fair 
royal sheet—(size of the Log- 
Cabin and Evening Signal) 
—and transmitted to its city 
subscribers at the low price 
of one cent per copy. Mail 
subscribers, $4 per annum. 
It will contain the news by 
the morning’s Southern Mail, 
which is contained in no 
other Penny Paper. Subscrip- 
tions are respectfully solicited 
by Horace GREELEY, 

‘*¢ 30 Ann St.”’ 

It is altogether needless for 
me to attempt a history of 
The Tribune. Intelligent 
Americans know how exactly 
Mr. Greeley fulfilled his pro- 
mises, and what a grand news- 
paper was the result. It had 
its temporary reverses, but it’ 
triumphed over all, and, dur- 
ing Mr. Greeley’s life-time 
at least, maintained its high 
standard of principles. Mr. 
Greeley had the supreme satis- 
faction of knowing that the 
triumphant success of his 
great enterprise was in no 
degree attributable to laxity 
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of moral tone, or | racy of its entire political economy, it is scarcely 


to the suppression of its Editor’s honest convictions | possible for an honest man of mental vigor to hold 


on any subject. 


himself neutral in politics; and, as a rule, that 


In the United States, with the positive democ- | man who has no pronounced political views is defi- 
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cient in mental ability to form opinions or in 
candor and honesty to avow opinions formed. A 
man may, indeed, possess so much individuality 
(call it independence if you prefer) as to be not in 
full accord with either or any of the political 
parties of his day—but, if he also possess a fair 
amount of common sense, he will readily compre- 
hend that, standing alone, aloof from his fellow- 
citizens, he cannot hope to give his views any prac- 
tical effect, or make them more than abstractions, 
theories unapplied and untested ; the man with in- 
dividuality, tempered and guided bycommon sense, 
will identify himself with those of his fellow-citizens 
whose views most nearly approximate his own, and 
thus become a party man, though he never sacri- 
fice his manliness by becoming a mere partisan. 
Such was the founder of the Mew York Tribune. 
The mere party ‘‘ organ’’ blindly sustains the 
measures and men of the party that owas it—in 
allotted order grinding out a given set of tunes, 
like the hand-organ. The meufra/ paper is a sort 
of dish-water nonentity, respected by, and deserv- 
ing the respect of, noone. The independent paper 
(I mean that sort which professes to be political, 
with no party preference) is possibly a shade better 
than the neutra/; but my observation leads me to 


the conclusion that it isa dangerous sort of paper’ 
—all of the genus I have ever observed either were 
party organs in disguise, or were general nuisances 
devoted to promiscuous abuse of officials and other 
prominent men, with a tendency to levy black- 


mail. There is an order of journals occupying a 
higher, nobler sphere than any of these—it com- 
prises independent party papers—papers that hon- 
estly avow devotion to the principles of a party, 
without slavishly yielding the right to independent 
thought, or consenting to be blind to the errors 
of its party and the misdeeds of the would-be 
leaders thereof. Such was the Mew York Tribune 
from its initial issue, certainly for thirty years. 

It was, in the days of the Whig and Democratic 
Parties, an outspoken advocate of the principles 
of the former, and yet never a servile ‘‘organ’’ of 
the party.—in fact, it was frequently far in advance 
of the party in its enunciation of political doc- 
trines. It thus became, in time, a leader in the 
organization of the Republican Party, having ad- 


1It will be observed that the papers here referred to are 
the avowedly Jolitical and professedly non-partisan, 





vanced doctrines and tenets, years before the party 
came into being, which were integral parts of its 
principles when it became a power in the land. 

The fact is, Mr. Greeley’s preéminence as a jour- 
nalist lay in the fact that he made his Z7ribune 
not a follower, but a leader, of public opinion. 
This is the highest and noblest mission of the po- 
litical newspaper, and I know of no brighter in- 
stance of a high and noble mission fulfilled than 
that presented by the Z7idune during the palmy 
days of its history, while its founder was in his 
prime, and indeed until he was inveigled out of 
his journalistic sphere into becoming a candidate 
for the Presidency. 

As I have shown by a quotation from Mr. Gree- 
ley’s ** Recollections,’’ he was naturally well dis- 
posed to a farmer’s life, and only repelled from it 
by the forbidding aspects it wore as he saw it at 
his father’s successive homes. As soon as the 
success of Zhe Tribune was assured and his means 
warranted the outlay, he bought himself a small 
farm, well wooded and with an ample supply of 
sweet, pure water. Mr. Ingersoll quotes Mr. Gree- 
ley’s own graphic and picturesque description of his 
beautiful place at Chappaqua, but I have not space 
to copy it.” Here Mr. Greeley spent some of the 
happiest days of his ‘‘ busy life.’’ 

I purposely avoid any extended notice of Mr. 
Greeley’s political life. Every intelligent Ameri- 
can knows as much concerning it as I do, and, as 
candor compels me to say I sincerely regretted 
his later political course, I may add I admired him 
and revere his memory too truly to be willing to 
dwell on those facts of his life that I cannot 
warmly eulogize. I can and will say, however, 
that I firmly believe that, whether his course in 
1870-72 was right or wrong, he was honest in 
taking and pursuing it. 

And Zhe New York Tribune still lives—one of 
the grandest newspapers of the world, and, as a 
mewspaper, the grandest monument to the Great 
Journalist that could possibly exist. May it long 
survive its eminent founder, and may it recover its 
early renown as the champion and exponent of 
great principles! 


2We give on page 421, a fine view of the Chappaqua 
Homestead, and on 423, a picture of Mr. Greeley’s 
sanctum in Zhe Tribune building—the latter shows that his 
early taste for books did not abate with his maturer years. 
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COLONEL ALEXANDER LOWERY, THE NOTED INDIAN TRADER. 


By SAMUEL EVANS. 


ALEXANDER was the youngest of Lazarus Low- 
ery’s sons, and became the most noted Indian 
Trader of that family. His license as a Trader 
was as follows: 

By the Honorable 
JOHN PENN, Esquire, 
Lieutenant Governor and Commander in Chief of 
the Province of Pennsylvania and Counties of 
New-Castle, Kent and Sussex on DELAWARE. 





To all to whom these Presents shall come, or may 
concern; GREETING: 





== Alexander Lowrey of Done- 
gal, in Lancaster County, hath prayed 
my Licence to trade with the Nations or Tribes 
of Indians, with whom his Majesty is connected, 
and who live under his protection; and hath 
given security to observe such Regulations as his 
Majesty shall at any Time think fit, by himself, or 
by his Commissaries to be appointed for that Pur- 
pose, to order and direct for the Benefit of the 
Trade with the said Indians; and not to trade 
or traffick with ; or vend, sell, or dispose, of any 
Goods, Wares or Merchandizes of any Kind what- 
ever, to any Indian or Indians within the Country 
ofany the Indian Nations aforesaid, beyond the Set- 
tlements of the Inhabitants, except at the Forts or 
Posts which are already, or shall hereafter be es- 
tablished by his Majesty,~and garrisoned by his 
Troops. I Do THEREFORE hereby authorize and 
impower the said Alexander Lowrey to trade 
with the said Nations or Tribes of Indians for the 
Space of one year from the date hereof. This Li- 
cence to be void, and the Security forfeited in Case 
the said Alexander Lowrey shall refuse or 
neglect to observe such regulations as aforesaid. 


GIVEN under my Hand, and Seal at Arms, at 
PHILADELPHIA, “he twenty Eighth Day of 
June 1765 Jn the fifth Year of the Reign of 
Our Sovereign Lord GtorceE the Third, by 
the Grace of GOD, of Great-Britain, 
FRANCE, and IRELAND, Kino, Defender of 
the Faith, and so forth. 

By His Honovr’s Command, 
Joseph Shippen Junr 
Secretary 





The license was upon a printed blank. The 
name and words written in the blank spaces we 
have printed in black type, while the printed por- 
tions are in plain Roman, #fa/cs, SMALL CAPITALS, 
and CAPITALS, as in the original. Upon the 
left-hand margin appears the seal and signature of 
John Penn, with the endorsement, ‘‘ Rec’d by J. 
S. jr.,’’ meaning that it was recorded by the Sec- 
retary. i 

Alexander came, with the family, from the north 
of Ireland, to Donegal, in Lancaster County, in 
1729, when six years of age. He first took out a 
license to trade with the Indians about the year 
1748. He wasa tall and muscular man, exceed- 
ingly active, and could endure great hardships. 
He could outrun, lift more, and jump further than 
any Indian—traits they greatly admired. He 
rapidly acquired their language, and adapted him- 
self to their mode of life. He spent many months 
at a time among them, trading. He always treated 
them with kindness, and was strictly honest and 
just in his dealings with them. He was never 
known to violate an agreement or promise them 
things he could not fulfill. He would hunt with 
them for weeks, and live upon the game his trusty 
rifle gave him. His sagacity and judgment in 
estimating the character of men was remarkable. 

Joseph Simons resided in Lancaster Borough, 
where he kept a store. He was several years the 
senior of Colonel Lowrey, and had traded with 
his father, and brothers James and John, and was 
interested with them in Jand transactions. He 
now became attached to Colonel Lowery, and 
they traded together among the Indians. It isa 
most remarkable circumstance, that these two 
famous Indian traders traded in partnership for 
forty years, without any written agreement. Their 
transactions must have embraced many thousands 
of dollars, for they became very wealthy. Towards 
the close of their lives, they concluded to select 
arbitrators to settle their partnership affairs, to 
avoid disputes among their children after their 
death. When they met, each recounted to the 
arbitrators money and other transactions, from 
memory, running back forty years; places and 
times were designated when money was paid, and 
not a dispute or altercation occurred in relation 
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thereto. Thus these two honest men settled up 
their affairs. The late Adam Reigart, who was 
one of these arbitrators, said he never heard of 
such an arbitration, for there was no dispute 
between the parties. 

There were but two occasions in which he or 
his men were molested by the Indians. The first 
was in the summer of 1754, when the French and 
their Indian allies were moving from Fort Du- 
quesne to attack Colonel Washington’s little army 
which was advancing to drive the French from 
the forks of the Ohio. When some of the Indians, 
under the leadership of an Indian named ‘‘ Eng- 
lish John,’’ came to the vicinity of ** Guests,”’ they 
made an attack upon ‘‘ Lowrey’s Traders’’ (Col. 
Rec., Vol. VI., p. 143), who seem to have taken 
refuge, or were stopping there, and took Andrew 
McBriar, Nehemiah Stevens, and John Kennedy 
prisoners, and conveyed them to Fort Duquesne 
and offered them for sale, asking ‘‘ forty pistoles 
for each.’’ John Kennedy was wounded badly 
in the leg, and was left at the Fort. The others 
were sent to Canada. It is probable that these 
traders were employed by James and Alexander 
Lowery. 


Lazarus Lowery, the father, sold a farm of one 
hundred and fifty acres in 1752, adjoining his 
plantation in Donegal, to Kennedy, but at the 
time of this transaction he was dead. The other 
occasion in which the Indians molested him was 


in 1763. Colonel Lowery, together with twenty- 
one other Indian traders, and a large number of 
men employed by them, were encamped for the 
night, four miles east of Fort Rays (Bedford). 
The Indians made a night attack upon them, kill- 
ing several men, and destroyed goods to the value 
of £80,000. Fortunately for Mr. Lowery, he 
went to Fort Rays the evening before the attack 
to procure some article he left there. When he 
returned or came in the vicinity of the camp, he 
was discovered by the Indians and pursued. He 
fled to the mountains. - But his superior sagacity 
and fleetness completely baffled the Indians. They 
tracked him to the west. bank of the Susquehanna 
River opposite his plantation in Lancaster County, 
where Marietta stands. When the Indians arrived 
at the river, Mr. Lowery was upon a log in the 
middle of the stream, paddling for the Lancaster 
County shore. He always said that the Indians 
were so frenzied that they knew not friend from foe. 

In 1768, ac the great Indian Treaty at Fort 





Stanwix, this loss of these traders was one of the 
subjects for settlement. The Six Nations, to whom 
the Indians paid tribute who destroyed those 
goods deeded the land between the Big Kana- 
wha and Monongahela rivers to those twenty-two 
traders. They formed a company, and called their 
purchase ‘ Indiana.’’ The Revolution coming on, 
delayed the settlement of the land, and the opposi- 
tion of Virginia afterwards prevented their getting 
possession of it. The deed can now be seen in the 
old State House, where Major Frank Etting, a de- 
scendant of Joseph Simons, one of the sufferers, 
has placed it as a curious relic of Colonial times. 
Mr. Lowery always condemned the treatment of 
the Indians by the whites, and opposed military 
raids to punish them for acts in retaliation for the 
cheating of rascally whites. He believed that by 
treating them with kindness, and dealing honestly 
with them, they could be managed. 

He was an ardent and enthusiastic republican, 
and when the mother country began to encroach 
upon the rights and privileges of her subjects in 
the colonies, he at once used all his influence 
amongst his neighbors and friends to induce them 
to resist these subtle influences, which he claimed 
were designed to make them mere vassals to Great 
Britain. From the first he advocated a separation 
from the mother country. He had a most cordial 
hatred for monarchy, and probably his memory 
of past injustice done his countrymen, gave him a 
special hatred to the British. He was placed on 
the Committee of Correspondence for Lancaster 
County, in July, 1774, and met with the commit- 
tee in Philadelphia frequently, the same year. He 
was appointed on other important committees for 
his county. In 1775 he was elected a member of 
the Legislature, and was on most of the important 
committees. In 1776 he was also a member of the 
Legislature and of the Convention to frame a Con- 
stitution for the Commonwealth. 

The members of this convention deserve far 
more credit than those who came after them. Ad- 
vocating a separation from England, they were the 
pioneers of thought and action, and showed the 
way to a Republic. 

He commanded the Third Battalion of the Lan- 
caster County Militia, which was composed of men 
from Donegal principally. The German Menno- 
nites in that township had become quite numer- 
ous. They were a peaceable and industrious peo- 
ple, but opposed to war and paying taxes to its ‘ 
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support. Col. Bartram Galbraith, who was Lieuten- 
ant for Lancaster County, and resided in the same 
township, had great difficulty to enforce the militia 
law and collect the taxes from these people. A 
good idea can be had of this trouble, from the 
following letter, written by John Bayley, a member 
of the Supreme Executive Council from Lancaster 
County, and who owned and lived upon a planta- 
tion adjoining Colonel Lowery’s. 

‘* Donnegall Lancaster County, June y* 27, 1777 
“¢ D* Sir 

‘*T have been in a very poor state of health ever 
since I came Home, the cold and Cough I had 
when in Town, hath increased by the wet weather 
I had coming home, which hath put me in a Slow 
iever, but if it please God I get any better in 
health, I shall go to Town to the Council and give 
what assistance I can, the opposition given to the 
laws by the Dutch, at length hath Broken out into 
open Rebellion, they had threatened so much and 
bound themselves to each other, that any Con- 
stable that would Levy on their Goods for the fines 
imposed by the melitia Law they would Rebel 
against them. So that the Constable would not 
go without a guard of armed men, accordingly on 
the 25™ Instant Colonel Lowery sent an officer 
and six men with the Constable, by order of a 
Magistrate (James Bayley Esq. a brother of John) 
to Levy for the fines due by one Sam!’ Albright, 
who had got intelligence of their coming, and got 
together Twelve men and a number of women, 
Armed with Sithes Coulters and Pitch forks the 
first stroke given struck one of the guard with a 
coulter, behind his back which split his skull 
about 4 or 5 Inches, the rest of the guard thought 
they were all in danger of their Lives, were forced 
to fire on the rebels, and Shot three of the ring- 
leaders, but having no more Ammunition but what 
first loaded their Pieces, and some had none at 
the first, was obliged to flee for their Lives till 
they would get Ammunition, yesterday we got 
Evidence against the Twelve that were at the 
rescue, Likewise 23 more that were in League 
with them, we are obliged to keep the melitia that 
were on marching orders, till we suppress this 
Rebellion, these three that are Shott are of these 
Conscientious People menoneasts who Preten non 
resistance, and Persive Obediance, and there is 
about 15 or 20 more of the same sect in the public 
Cabal, But I think the greatest part of that sect 
together with Zealous friends, are Secretly foment- 
ing the whole. 





‘* Persuading these other silly People of the 
Dutch, that if they resisted and stand out that we 
are not able to put the laws in Execution against 
them. I think it would be adviseable when these 
12 are taken that were in the riot, should be taken 
to Philadelphia Goal, for Lancaster Inhabitants 
for the most part as you may see, by their opposi- 
tions of the laws, and having such a large number 
of the British Prisoners, Likewise such a large 
number of the Hessions, who are chiefly out 
amongst those Disaffected Germans, your Excel- 
lencies advice in this would be of much service, 
Lieutenant Galbraith, Colonel Lowery, & the rest 
of the Field officers of this Battalion, and what few 
Magistrates are here Get little rest night or day, 
endeavoring to enforce the Laws, but I hope if we 
put those Twelve sent to Philadelphia, and the 
Heads men of the others in opposition, put under 
Bail to answer the next Court, I think our affairs 
would go on afterwards with more regularity. 

‘*T have sir—the honor of being your excellencies 
sincere friend & Humble Se.v’t 

** JoHN BayLey 

‘© To THos. WHARTON.”” 


This affair was a great drawback to the cause 
just at that time. The militia of the county were 
called out, and Lieutenant Galbraith was ordered 
to send the quota of the county to Chester in an- 
ticipation of an advance of the British army upon 
Philadelphia. Colonel Lowery hastened to Ches- 
ter and took command of the militia. He com- 
manded the Lancaster county militia at the battle 
of Brandywine. His activity and zeal in the cause 
was unbounded. When the Legislature was not 
in session, he was serving on various committees, 
and devising means to meet the wants of the army. 
When the army was in winter quarters at Valley 
Forge, he made great efforts to procure clothing 
for it. He was elected to a seat in the Senate of 
the State to fill an unexpired term. On the 29th 
day of August, 1791, Governor Mifflin commis- 
sioned him a Justice of the Peace for the town- 
ships of Donegal, Mount Joy, and Rapho. In 
1789 a large meeting was held in Lancaster 
Borough to take measures in relation to the open- 
ing of Canewago Falls, and make the same naviga- 
ble. Colonel Lowery was one of the persons ap- 
pointed to examine the same. 

Colonel Lowery died in January, 1805. Joseph 
Simons, his life-long friend, died in the same 
year. 
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Witn Notes sy Benson J. Lossinc, LL.D. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, SATURDAY, NOVEM- 
BER 9, 1782.’ 

The cantonment in the vicinity of Newbyrgh 
will be under the orders of Major-General Gates. 

Major-General St. Clair will command the troops 
of Maryland, New Jersey, New York, and New 
Hampshire. 

Major-General Howe those of Massachusetts ; 
Major-General Knox will command the garrison 
of West Point, including the works on both sides 
of the river in that vicinity, and the Connecticut 
troops advanced of them.’ 

Major-General Lord Stirling* will command the 
Continental and State troops at and above Albany, 
on the Hudson and Mohawk rivers. 

As the duty upon the line and at Verplanck’s 
and Stony Points and Dobb’s Ferry will be done, 
routine by troops from the cantonment of New- 
burgh, after the light infantry are withdrawn, the 
relieved officer will always make his report to 
the Commander-in-Chief of all occurrences which 
happen during his tour of duty, and of the 
state of the ammunition and stores in those posts. 
But the commanding officers of the advanced 





1 It was at this time that Washington announced to young 
Captain Asgill, of the British army, the pleasing intelligence 
that the Congress had released him from a perilous situation. 
In consequence of the wanton hanging of an American 
militia officer by some Tories attached to the British army, 
it was resolved to retaliate. Accordingly, one was chosen by lot 
from army British officers, then prisoners, to share the same 
fate. The lot fell upon Captain Asgill, son of Lady Asgill, 
a very young man. His execution was delayed. Corres- 
pondence on the subject ensued between the British com- 
manders and Washington, the French Minister, Count de 
Vergennes, and Lady Asgill. He was finally released, and 
Washington announced the fact to him, in a letter written at 
Newburgh, on the 13th of November, 1782. 

® Major-General Knox had been assigned to this duty, to 
relieve General Heath, at the close of August. He held the 
command there until the latter part of January, 1785, when 
he received the appointment of Secretary of War, and was 
succeede@ by Major George Fleming, who had been a cap- 
tain of artillery during the war, 

* General Stirling had relieved General Stark in 1781. 
The chief business at the North was to watch over the 
movements of the British in Canada, and repel invasion, if 
necessary. 





troops, and those command‘ng either of the three 
posts below,‘ will make it an invariable rule to 
communicate with the greatest despatch any in- 
formation they may receive of movements of the 
enemy, or intelligence of designs which may affect 
the post of West Point or its dependencies, to 
Major-General Knox, or the commanding officer 
at West Point. This is to be considered as a stand- 
ing order while the army remains in its present 
position. 

HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, NOVEMBER 12, 1782. 


In order to prevent irregularities in the proceed- 
ings of courts-martial, which may be held at a 
distance from the main army, the Commander-in- 
Chief orders, that in future the proceedings of all 
such general courts-martial as shall be referred 
from any of the different cantonments, garrisons, 
or posts of the army to his decision, shall, in the 
first instance, be transmitted to the Judge-Advo- 
cate, who will, as soon as may be, report them to 
the General, with his opinion, in writing, whether 
the court has been properly constituted, and 
whether the proceedings appear, by the records, to 
have been consonant to the Articles of War. 

The General flatters himself the occasions for 
courts-martial will be daily diminished, in propor- 
tion as the principles of discipline become better 
understood and practiced. He hopes, for the 
honor of the service, there will be no instance 
where vexatious charges shall be exhibited by one 
officer against another, through petulance or per- 
sonal animosity.® 

While the General considers it essential to the 
existence of an army that the severest and most 
exemplary punishment should be inflicted on atro- 
cious offences, he wishes that a proper distinction 
may always be made between erroneous and pre- 
meditated crimes, and slighter offences which are 
committed through levity and inconsideration. 





* Verplanck’s Point, Stony Point, and Dobb’s Ferry. 

§ Washington had long been annoyed by the tendency 
among officers to make charges against each other with very 
little more reason than what resentment or personal pique 
afforded, and courts-martial were wasting time in the trials 
of such cases. The Orderly Books abound in such cases. 
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To correct the latter and reclaim those who are 
not lost to all sense of virtue and military pride, it 
is conceived that modes of punishment may be in- 
troduced which, by awakening the feelings of 
honor, will have a better influence than corporal. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, NOVEMBER 14, 1782. 

The enormities which have been committed and 
are daily committing by the soldiery, since we 
have quitted the field, are scandalous beyond de- 
scription, and a disgrace to any army; they must 
and shall be corrected, or the greatest severity 
take place. To effect this purpose, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief desires that Major-General Gates, 
the other general officers, and commanding officers 
of brigades in this cantonment will meet at Gene- 
ral Gates’s quarters to-morrow morning, at ten 
o’clock, and having examined the situation of the 
camps, they will establish such picquets and 
guards, and order such patrols as in their judg- 
ment shall be sufficient to restrain the soldiers 
within proper bounds; and every officer, from the 
major-general to the lowest grade, is hereby called 
upon, for his own credit, as well as the reputation 
of the service, to exert all his abilities to check an 
evil which is not less dishonorable to the troops 
than oppressive to the inhabitants. 

The disorderly custom of suffering soldiers, for 
whose conduct the officers cannot be absolutely 
responsible, to ramble about the country, con- 
trary to the practice of all well-regulated armies, 
must be abolished, and the system of giving 
passes restricted, and put upon a proper footing. 

None are to be from camps after retreat beating ; 
the rolls are frequently to be called at irregular 
hours during the night. 

A grand provost will be appointed by the Gene- 
ral and there will be two field officers of the day 
to superintend the police of this army, who will 
see that the duties here enjoined are regularly per- 
formed, and that summary and exemplary punish- 
ments shall be inflicted on offenders. This order 
is to be read at three several evenings, at roll-call, 
and the colonels or commanding officers of regi- 
ments will be responsible that every soidier under 
their orders is made acquainted with it, that none 
may plead ignorance." 





1 The troops, by long comparative inaction, had become 
restless anc lawless. There was much laxity among the 
officers, who gave them undue indulgence. They were al- 
lowed to stroll over the country in couples, and petty thiey- 
Vor. Tv.—28 





It was much the General’s wish to have made 
the duty, not only while the huts were in building 
but through the winter, as easy and light as pos- 
sible to the troops ; they must, therefore, consider 
that this depends entirely on their own behavior, 
for they alone must abide the consequences if 
their irregular conduct shall render an increase 
of duty and vigor indispensable. 

Congress having been pleased to set apart 
Thursday, the 28th inst.,? as a day of solemn 
thanksgiving to God for all his mercies, the Gene- 
ral desires that it may be most religiously observed 
by the army, and that the chaplains will prepare 
discourses suitable to the occasion. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, NoVEMBER 23, 1782. 


It is abserved that there are a number of huts 
erecting for sutlers in the vicinity of the camp, some 
of whom for improper conduct have already been 
driven from the posts at West Point, the General 
requests Major-General Gates will be pleased to 
call upon the commanding officers of brigades 
(who are previously to consult the commanding 
officers of regiments) and fix with them upon the 
number and names of those who are to be allowed 
to suttle, that they may be reported to the Quar- 
termaster-General’s office, and regularly licensed. 
Any person presuming to retail liquors to the sol- 
diers without such license, will have them seized, 
and confiscated for public use, and their houses, 
if they have any, instantly pulled down, upon con- 
viction before the field officers of the day, who 
are authorized and directed to attend to the execu- 
tion of this order. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, NOVEMBER 27, 1782. 


The Honorable the Congress have been pleased 
to pass the following resolve (November 12, 
1782): 

‘* By the United States in Congress assembled: 

*‘WHEREAS, no provision has been made by 


Congress for the Geographers to the Armies of 
the United States ; therefore, 





ing was their pastime. They committed serious depredations 
in many places, and were sometimes guilty of flagrant crimes, 
Sometimes they would rob country people on their way to 
camp with supplies. Washington found it necessary to use 
very rigid measures to break up what had become a system, 
2 This was the last Thursday in November, the day still 
set apart by the head of the nation for Thanksgiving to God 





for various mercies, 
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‘‘ Resolved, That the Geographer to the main 
army and the Geographer to the Southern depart- 
ment be each of them allowed sixty dollars per 
month, three rations per day, forage for two 
saddle-horses, one two-horse covered wagon, six 
dollars and two-thirds of a dollar per month for a 
servant, for whom they shall be entitled to draw 
one ration per day, and the clothing allowed to a 
private soldier.’ 

‘¢ That the Assistant Geographers, if such offi- 
cers shall be judged necessary by the Commander- 
in-Chief, be allowed thirty dollars per month, one 
ration per day, and forage for one saddle-horse. 

‘¢ That when chain-bearers shall be employed, 
not being soldiers, they shall each be allowed half 
a dollar per day.’’ 

To-morrow being Thanksgiving Day, a gill of 
West India rum per man will be delivered to the 
troops. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, DECEMBER 4, 1782. 


The troops composing Major-General St. Clair’s 
command are to build the court-martial room and 
Judge-Advocate’s quarters ; those of Major-Gene- 
ral Howe’s, the provost-guard-house, the officers’ 
guard-room, and quarters for the provost-marshal. 

The Deputy-Quartermaster will, on application, 
furnish tools, etc., and show the ground on which 
the buildings are to be erected. His plan is to be 
seen at the Orderly Office.” 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, DECEMBER 5, i782. 


The Honorable the Secretary at War having 
been pleased to direct that the uniform of the 
American Cavalry and Infantry shali in future be 
blue-ground, with red facings and white linings 
and buttons, the General gives this early notice, 
that provisions may be made accordingly before 


1 At that time there was no Engineer Corps attached to 
the army. Regularly trained engineers (mostly French) 
were employed in the construction of fortifications. The 
“Geographer” answered, in his functions, to the Chief of 
Topographical Engineers, whose business was to reconnoitre, 
and make observations of the best routes for the army through 
the country, lay out roads, choose eligible places for camps, 
etc., etc. 

? These buildings were constructed of hewn logs, and 
lined inside with rough boards. The roofs were made of 
scantling, and so fitted as to keep out the rain and snow. It 
was a mild winter, and those in huts were very comfortable. 
The Hudson River was not closed at Newburgh until in 
January, when (on the 6th) the boats were taken ont of the 
water for the first time. 








the Army shall receive their clothing for the pres- 
ent year; the Corps of Artillery is to retain its 
present uniform, and the Sappers and Miners will 
have the same. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, DECEMBER 25, 1782. 


The General highly approves the proposals made 
by the Rev. Doctor Evans for erecting a public 
building,’ and consents to the general and field- 
officers meeting to determine on the situation and 
plans for it. The Doctor therefore requests that 
those who are desirous of promoting so useful a 
scheme will be pleased to meet at Major-General 
Gates’s quarters to-morrow morning at ten o’clock. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, JANUARY 3, 1783. 


The Honorable the Congress have been pleased 
to pass the following Ordinance: 

‘© An Ordinance for amending an Ordinance for 
regulating the Post-Office of the United States 
of America. 

‘*WueEreas, It hath been represented to Con- 
gress since passing the Ordinance for regulating 
the Post-Office of the United States ot America, 
that sundry alterations therein and additions 
thereto are necessary— 

‘* Be it ordained by the United States in Congress 
assembled, and it is hereby ordained by authority 
of the same, that the privilege of franking letters 
be and the same is hereby extended to the In- 
spector-General, the Adjutant-General, the Di- 


3 The building was erected, and it was known as Zhe 
Temple. It was designed for the triple use of a chapel for 
the army, a /odge-room for the fraternity of Freemasons, of 
which Washington and many of his officers were members, 
and a hail for public meetings. It was constructed on the 
brow of a gently-sloping hill, and commanded a magnificent 
view of the Lower Newburgh Bay and the lofty mountains 
around. Major Burnet, who accompanied Washington when 
he entered the city of New York on its evacuation by the 
British, described the building to me in 1851. He lived in 
the neighborhood. It was made of rough-hewn logs, was 
an oblong square in form, one story in height, a door in the 
middle, many windows, and a broad roof. The windows 
were square, unglazed, and were about the size of port-holes 
in an old-fashioned man-of-war. There was a small gallery 
or raised platform at one end, for speakers and presiding 
officers. It was about eighty feet long and forty feet wide. 
It was in that building and from that platform that Washing- 
ton, a few months after the date of this order, addressed the 
assembled officers of the army, after the famous seditious 
“Newburgh Addresses” had appeared. His fervid appeal 
to their patriotism nipped mutiny in the bud, and covered 
the abettors with confusion and shame. 
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rector of the Hospitals, the Quartermaster-General, 
the Commissary of Prisoners, and the Paymaster- 
General of the armies of the United States; and 
that the same privilege be and the same is hereby 
extended to the officers at the heads of the like 
departments, in any separate army, all letters to 
and from whom on public business shall pass free 
of postage. And in order to prevent the multi- 
plicity of franks becoming too burdensome to the 
public, be it ordained, and it is hereby or- 
dained by the authority aforesaid, that the allow- 
ance not exceeding twenty per cent. on what 
would be the postage of free letters if they were 
charged, be discontinued ; and that the public be 
charged with no further commissions on free let- 
ters, though they contain inclosures, than the 
officers of the Post-Office would be entitled to on 
the postage of the same number of single letters 
coming the same distance. 

‘* And be it ordained by the authority aforesaid, 
that the c/ause in the Ordinance of the 8th of 
October last, which directs the Postmaster-General 
and his deputies to furnish extraordinary expresses, 
be and the same is hereby repealed.”’ 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, JANUARY 6, 1783. 


A subaltern, sergeant, corporal, and fifteen pri- 
vates from the Fourth Massachusetts Regiment, to 
be in readiness to receive a number of naval 
prisoners of war, to be sent from West Point, and 
conduct them to Philadelphia.’ 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, JANUARY 17, 1783. 


It is with great pleasure the General communi- 
cates to the army the following translation of a 
letter he received yesterday from the Minister of 
France: 


‘*To his Excellency George Washington, and the 

American Army: 

‘* PHILADELPHIA, 10th January, 1783. 

‘* GENTLEMEN,—His Majesty has been informed 
of the marks of joy shown by the American army 
on the birth of the Dauphin, and it has given him 
great satisfaction to see the part which the Ameri- 
can officers and soldiers have taken in that happy 
event.” 


1 These were British seamen who had been captured on 
Lake Champlain. 

2 See AMERICAN HisToRIcAL Recorp, Vol. III., pages 
544, 545, 546. 
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‘‘ The King has ordered me to make known to 
you his sensibility on this occasion, and has charged 
me to assure the American Army, and the General 
who commands it, of his affection and particular 
esteem. 

‘‘T have the honor to be, with respectful at- 
tachment, General, 

** Your very humble and obedient servant, 

‘¢ Le CHEvR. DE LA LUZERNE.” 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, JANUARY 22, 1783. 
The death of Major-General Lord Stirling hav- 
ing happened at such a distance from this army 
that his funeral could not be attended with the 
military honors due his rank,* the Commander-in- 
Chief. however, wishes, as a testimony of respect 
to the memory of his Lordship, that the general 
officers, and such others as think proper, would 
go into mourning one month on the occasion, by 
wearing a crape or weed during that time. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, JANUARY 23, 1783. 
The evacuation of Charleston,‘ and the total 
liberation of the Southern States from the power 


3 William Alexander, Lord Stirling, was a native of the 
city of New York, where he was born in 1726. He was 
well educated, and for three years was the private secretary 
of Governor Shirley, of Massachusetts. He went with him 
to England in 1755, when Alexander pressed his claim to 
the Earldom of Stirling, of which he was, no doubt, the 
rightful inheritor. He failed in law, but was always after- 
ward recognized, in America, as Lord Stirling. In 1761 he 
married a daughter of Philip Livingston, and with that 
patriot worked for the republican cause. He entered the 
army as colonel in 1775, and was made a brigadier in the 
spring of 1776. He was distinguished, on various occasions, 
as a brave and useful officer; and in 1781 superseded Stark 
in the command in the North. Afterward he was in New 
Jersey a while, and in 1782 he was again transferred to the 
‘Northern Department. He died at Albany, on the 15th of 
January, 1783, in the fifty-seventh year of his age. It is a sin- 
gular fact that, at different periods during the war, Lord Stir- 
ling had under his command every brigade in the American 
army excepting those of South Carolina and Georgia. 

* The evacuation of Charleston, South Carolina, by the 
British troops, took place on the 14th of December, 1782, 
The news had been on the way: between Charleston and 
Newburgh forty days. Now the news may be sent over the 
same space in forty seconds, Leslie, the British commander, 
had leveled the fortifications and the city, and on the morn- 
ing of the 14th embarked his army at Gadsden’s Wharf. At 
eleven o’clock an American detachment took formal _posses- 
sion of the town; and at three o’clock in the afternoon 
General Greene escorted Governor Mathews and other civil 
officers to the Town Hall. From windows, balconies, and 
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of the enemy, are important events, of which the 
Commander-in-Chief has now received official in- 
formation. It is with heartfelt satisfaction he 
takes an early opportunity of making known, and 
of congratulating the army on the favorable pros- 
pects before us. The enemy, after more than 


seven years’ war, and all their boasted conquests, 
being now reduced to narrower limits and weaker 
force than they were possessed of seven years ago. 


housetops, the troops were greeted by waving handkerchiefs, 
and cries of “Welcome!” The British squadron (about 
three hundred sail) crossed the bar before sunset, and soon 
disappeared in far distance. It was the best omen of peace 
the Americans had yet seen. 





The Commander-in-Chief thinks there could 
not be a more proper occasion than this epocha to 
express the sense he entertains of the exalted 
merits of the troops which have been employed in 
the Southern Department; the extraordinary 
abilities, bravery, and prudence displayed by 
Major-General Greene in conducting the opera- 
tions ; the patient virtue and invincible fortitude 
exhibited by the officers and men in seconding his 
efforts, amidst innumerable difficulties and hard- 
ships, through a long and severe contest against 
superior numbers, will entitle them all to the gra- 
titude of their countrymen, the applause of the 
present age, and the admiration of posterity. 





THE OLD MEETING-HOUSE. 


By EvizaABETH OAKEs SMITH. 


THEY all are passing from the land, 
Those churches old and gray, 
In which our fathers used to stand, 
In years gone by, to pray ; 
They never knelt, these stern, strong men, 
Who worshiped at our altars then. 


No; all that e’en the semblance bore 
Of Popedom on its face 

Our fathers, like the men of yore, 
Spurned from the holy place ; 

They bowed the heart alone in prayer, 

And worshiped God thus sternly there. 


And there was one my mind recalls, 
Where, when a little child, 

I marked with awe its timbered walls, 
And breathed all fresh and wild 
Such prayers as reach the holy throne 
From childhood’s trusting lips alone. 


It was a church, low-built and square, 
With belfry perched on high, 

And no unseemly carving there, 
To shock the pious eye ; 

That belfry was a modest thing, 

In which a de// was meant to swing: 


I say was meant, for never there 
Church-going bell was heard ; 

No long-drawn peal to call to prayer 
Disturbed the forest bird ; 

The wind through its small arches rung, 

But never there a bell was hung. 





Through coarse, gray plaster might be seen 
Oak timbers large and strong, 

And those who reared them must have been 
Stout men when they were young ; 

For oft I’ve heard my grandsire speak 

How men were growing lank and weak. 


The frosts of ninety years have past 
Upon his kingly head ; 

He seems a fine old relic cast 
From days that long have fled; 

Alas! that he should see the day 

That tore these oaken planks away! 


His heart was twined, I do believe, 
Round every rafter there ; 

For memory loved a web to weave 
Of all the young and fair 

Who gathered there with him to pray 

For many a long, long Sabbith-day, 


He saw again his youthful bride— 
His brown-haired boys once more 

All walked demurely side by side 
As in the days of yore. 

Alas! these boys are old and gray, 

And she has passed from earth away. 


It stood, like many a country church, 
Upon a spacious green, 

Whence style and bye-path go in search 
Of cot the hills between. 

The rudest boor that turf would spare, 

And turn aside his team with care. 
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I smile, with no sarcastic smile, 
As Leach group review 
That came by many a long, long mile 
In garments fresh or new; 
The Sunday dress—the Sunday air, 
The thorough-greased, sleek Sunday hair. 





The straight, stiff walk, in Sunday suit, 
The squeak of bran-new shoe ; 
The solemn air of man and brute, 
As each the season knew; 
The conscious look, as passed the maid 
The swains collected in the shade, 












The women entered straight the doo., 
And gossip fast within ; 
The elders on town-matters free, 
Nor deem it deadly sin; 
And now the Pastor, grave and slow, 
Up the broad aisle is seen to go. 







Down drop the urchins from the seat, 
The groups disperse around ; 

Pew doors are slamm’d, and gathering feet 
Give out a busy sound; 

The sounding-pipe and viol-string 

With sudden hush have ceased to ring. 








I do remember with what awe 

That pulpit filled mine eye, 
As through the balusters I saw 

The sounding-board on high! 
These balusters! a childish crime— 
I’ve squeaked them loud in sermon time! 
















That sounding-board ! to me it seemed 
A cherub poised on high— 

A solemn mystery, I deemed, 
Concealed from vulgar eye; 

And that grim pastor, wrapt in prayer, 

Looked doubly awful, praying there. 








I see it all again; once more 
That lengthened prayer I hear— 

I see the child’s foot kick the door, 
And all the mother’s fear ; 

And that long, knotty sermon too, 

My grandsire listened all quite through. 

















But as it deeper grew and deep, 
He always used to rise— 

He would not, like the women, sleep, 
But stood with fixéd eyes, 

And look intent upon the floor, 

And heard each dark point o’er and o’er. 








| 
| 











Hard thinkers were they, these old men— 
And patient, too, I ween; 

Long words, and knotty questions then 
But made our fathers keen, 

How clear election dogmas grew ! 

Predestination lucid too! 


But all these things have past away— 
Our abstruse Thinkers too; 

Old Churches, with their walls of gray, 
Must yield to something new. 

Pigmy cathedrals, white and neat, 

Of clapboards made, the senses cheat. 





And stern old men with hearts of oak 
Their ded-room pews must quit, 

And, like degenerate, common folk, 
‘In cushioned s/f must sit ; 

’Twas sacrilege most monstrous, vile, 

To tear away that oaken pile! 


’Twas sound in every joint and sill, 
I’ve heard my grandsire say ; 

And heard they worked, with right good will, 
To tear its planks away. 

Young men were they, who little cared 

How old men felt, how old men fared. 


Aye, pull them down, as well ye may, 
These Altars stern and old; 

They speak of men long passed away, 
Whose ashes now are cold; 

Men of heroic mould and mind, 

Of Luther and the Cromwell kind, 


And they reproach you with their might, 
The pious, proud, and free— 

The wise in council, brave in fight, 
Who never crooked the knee, 

Like sycophants, for pelf or place, 

And scarce to God for His dear grace. 






Then pull them down, and rear on high 
New-fangled, painted things, 

For these but mock the modern eye, 
The past around them rings. 

Then pull them down, and upward rear 

A pile like those that worship here ; 


Not stern and simple, like the race 
Now passing fast away ; 
But painted, varnished things in place, 
Like those that come to pray— 
Who keep the outward form with zeal, 
Forget the heart, but learn to kneel. 
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IN THE MOUNTAINS OF SOUTH TYROL.’ 


Translated from the German expressly for PoTTER’s AMERICAN MONTHLY, 


By Joun H. SNIVELY. 


In going down to Trent by the post-road throngh | 


the Etsch Thal, or Adige Valley, the first con- 
siderable border town one arrives at is Neumarkt, 
the Egna of the Italians. In 


of making things uncomfortable. When one finds 
himself in a Tyrolese coach, he can neither stretch 
| out his legs in the ordinary manner, nor raise his 
head to the usual height; the 





Roman times a villa, or town, 
called Endide stood here, 
which, like most of the dwell- 
ing places of the Romans, 
had the fate to be entirely de- 
stroyed. ‘To-day, on its site, 
in a wide, beautiful, vine- 
clad valley appears Neumarkt, 
a gloomy-looking, genuine 
Tyrolese town. Through its 
centre, or side rather, passes 
a long street flanked by houses 
of astyle of architecture pecu- 
liar to the Tyrol ; from it, on 
the upper or north side, di- 
verge other streets, and one 
of these rises to the grand 
Alpine pass, which descends 
over the ridge of the moun- 
tain chain, through the Fleim- 
ser Thal to Cavalese. 

Over this pass I had deter- 
mined to ride to Cavalese, 
and thence to Predazzo, that 
I might visit the Fassa Thal, 
so celebrated through the geo- 
logic and geognostic re- 
searches of Leopold von 
Buch. The post-coach, to 
which three horses were har- 
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nessed, stood before the door of the ‘* Crown |! 


Hotel.’’ It was a small vehicle, clean, but as un- 
comfortable as it was possible to make it. The 
stage-coaches in use among the mountaineers of 
South Tyrol are, if possible, still worse than those 


of North and Middle Tyrol, their coach-builders | 


being versed, to an incredible degree, in the art 


1 Pressure upon our space, and the fact that this paper 
reached us late, have compelled us to divide it; the conclu- 
sion will appear in the July MonTHLY. 
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seat is a narrow rack-like 
bench; the back, a rough 
board. And when, after a 
painful journey, one en- 
deavors to climb out, he seeks 
in vain for a convenient step 
to assist his descent. Of such 
construction was the vehicle 
which was to carry me from 
Neumarkt to Cavalese. When 
will these people think of 
building better and more 
comfortable coaches? 

Fifteen years ago, when I 
traveled for the first time in 
the Tyrol, they were not a 
whit more uncomfortable than 
to day. 

The journey to Cavalese 
was to occupy about six hours. 
At last, long after the time 
fixed for departure, the coach 
started slowly on its way; I, 
as one of its fortunate passen- 
gers, sat with drawn-up legs 
and bowed head on the rough 
bench of the coupé. Inside, 
children were crying, and 
various tuneful dialects arose, 
in which the German language 
was quite lost. But I was consoled in my trouble 
by the splendid noon-day sunshine, and by the 
outlook into the rich vine-clad valley, over 
| whose western mountain wall the pass climbed. 
Little hills, of various forms, here and there, 
raising their stony heads above the rich verdure, 
were relieved by its fresh green, by clusters 
| of white houses, and by blue streamlets, in 
whose waters the flashing sunbeams danced 
\and sparkled. Above me, on the green moun- 
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tain top, appeared a considerable village, from 
whose centre arose a Gothic church. In an 
easterly directiou, high over the village, stood an 
old castle on a grass-covered knob. The driver, 
who had climbed down from his box to relieve the 
horses in their laborious work, said, in reply to 
my question: ‘‘ That village is called Montan; 
that castle is the Castle Enn. It has stood a long 
time, and belonged to a Venetian lord.”’ 

Now, in the depths of the valley below, a large 
village appeared, and the pass began to climb over 
the hills. Powder and masonry had here made 
the road. After a 
few minutes the view 
of the valley was cut 
off by green knobs, 
overlooked by the 
rocky summit of the 
mountain. The pass 
led over the tops of 
the grassy hills I had 
seen from beneath, 
bringing us quite 
near the garden wall 
of Castle Enn, whose 
green modern _|lat- 
tices contrasted 
strangely with the 
old masonry. 

Our poor 


pole- 
horses now had to 


begin the more diffi- 
cult and greater part 
of their daily task, 
the third animal be- 
ing unhooked, and 
led back to Neumarkt, while they were obliged to 
drag the heavy coach on to Cavalese. 

From Castle Enn the pass still slowly ascended 
in great curves on the mountain’s back. The 
nearer country was partly arich meadow land, and 
partly covered with young, leafy forest trees. 
Sometimes the view would open again into the 
green plain of the Fleimser Thal, but only to be 
lost in a moment in the shades of the forest. 

Presently a halt was made before a solitary 


house, to give a quarter hour’s rest, and a scanty | 


ration of hay to the martyr horses. To the hun- 


gry travelers this house could furnish only dry, | 
| had lately been destroyed by fire. 


very badly baked bread, schnapps, and beer. If 
it stood on a pass in Switzerland as grand and 
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important as is the one through the Fleimser Thal, 
what comfort it would offer to the wayfarer. 
While traveling in this country, I involuntarily 
think of the Spanish Ventas, and the high passes 
of the Sierra Nevada and the Sierra Morena, but 
the kindness and amiability I found in the in- 
labitants of these secluded places I have sought 
for in vain in the Tyrol. 

For half an hour the scenery remained the same, 
then the pass again took on its earlier character. 
The green meadows were replaced by sterile hills, 
and the fresh, bright-leaved trees by a forest of 
gloomy firs; in long 
curves the pass 
crawled up the brown 
back of the moun- 
tain. The sweat- 
covered horses pant- 
ed; the driver walked 
swearing by the side 
of the coach; the 
passengers expressed 
themselves about the 
heartless exactions 
put upon the poor 
animals by _ their 
masters, as I had al- 
ready done two hours 
earlier; every hun- 
dred steps a halt 
was made to give 
breath to the horses. 
At last, about five 
o’clock, we reached 
the highest point of 
the pass. A tall, 
white building, surrounded by groups of gloomy 
trees, arose on the lonely plateau. This was our 
relay station, and two lank horses took the places 
of those which had brought us thus far. 

From here we immediately began to descend. 
In long windings the pass swung itself down into 
the green deep, over which the first light shadows of 
the twilight lay. Lightly the horses trotted down- 
wards, the heavy coach nearly rolling of itself 
upon their heels. Yet another hour, and we came 
in sight of a castellated church, arising from a 
round mountain top. At the base of the knob 
stood the ruins of the village of Castello, which 
Once more the 
pass swung itself around the hillside, and after an- 
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other half hour’s drive brought us into the market- 
place of Cavalese, the chief town of the valley 
through which I had ridden since mid-day. 

Cavalese is a place of decidedly Italian character 
in both people and architecture. The small, high 
Tyrolese houses, with their peculiar archways and 
projections, are here replaced by large, stately 
edifices of modern Italian style, tasteful balconies 
and latticed windows being among their most 
striking features. The streets are broad and light, 
and are intersected by wide, cheerful squares. 
What a contrast to Neumarkt, through whose nar- 
row, gloomy streets I had ridden six hours before ! 
Cavalese has one fine old church, a work of native 
art; near a second one of more modern style 
stands a campanile of genuine Italian architecture. 
I was again in Italy. The deep-dyed Italian even- 
ing sky, illuminated by the last rays of the sinking 
sun, was again over me. The buildings, the church, 
the square, the form and features of the people, 
brought Italy before me again on all sides. The 
mountain separated me from the German Tyrol. 

The noise and confusion in the great square 
where the coach discharged its passengers and lug- 
gage were also of a genuine Italian character. By 
the dozen the townspeople of all ages gathered 
around the coach to inspect the travelers. When 
they heard that I wanted a conveyance to Pre- 
dazzo, a half-dozen men hastened to assure me that 
my wish could not be gratified that day, and en- 
deavored to drag me and my luggage into their 
inns, while another half-dozen offered to furnish 
me horses and wagons, each one demanding the 
highest price, and magnifying the distance between 
Cavalese and Predazzo. I was too familiar with 
all these manceuvres for cheating the traveler to 
be for one moment misled, and so let my trunk 
lay in the bottom of the coach, and went into a 
hotel on the corner of the square without in any 
way troubling myself about the continuation of my 
journey. This is the only way to come to terms 
without being robbed, and at the same time to 
preserve one’s good humor. 

The stout landlady set before me well-roasted 
veal, Parmesan cheese and an unpleasant red wine 
for supper. As I ordered strong coffee, and said 
that my journey was not by any means to be de- 
ferred, all attempts at inducing me to remain in 
her inn were given up, and she proposed to furnish 
me a horse and wagon immediately. We, of 
course, fell to bargaining, and in half an heur I rat- 
tled out of the town in the evening darkness. My 





conveyance was drawn byastrong horse, and, though 
small, was, by way of exception, comfortable. 

The driver told me his name was Giuseppe, and 
that he was the house-servant of the hotel, and he 
began to tell me of all the servants and postilions 
and post-horse keepers of the Fassa Thal. During 
this the wagon rolled on towards its destination 
over a quite level road. After a half-hour the full 
moon showed itself behind the dark mountain 
lying west of Cavalese. Slowly it arose in the 
dark blue heavens, casting long rays of silvery 
light over the green bottom of the valley, over the 
red porphyry hills, and over the white, ghostly dolo- 
mite peaks which encompass the valley from Cavalese 
to Predazzo. Millions of stars began to shine and 
sparkle above me, appearing and disappearing as 
the clouds floated lightly by. The features of the 
country and the tints of the evening had been 
Italian ever since I had climbed over the moun- 
tain’s vack. The night also now wrapped itself 
in a southern mantle, in which were interwoven 
the sparklings of the stars andthe glimmerings of 
the moonlight; and the little hamlets through 
which we passed continued to show the genuine 
Italian stamp. 

‘« Tesero,’’ said the driver, interrupting himself 
in a picture of the one-eyed postmaster of Pre- 
dazzo, who had also been house-servant, and had 
afterwards been advanced to postilion, and finally 
to his present office. A quarter-hour later we 
trotted through Ziano, and then over fine stone 
bridges spanning a foaming mountain torrent. 
Now on the right hand the view opened into a 
deep, narrow valley, encompassed by mighty moun- 
tains. ‘‘ Through that valley the high road to 
Primiero and to Italy passes,’’ said Giuseppe. 
Then pointing to the moonlit summit he exclaimed, 
‘‘ The Eima della Pala.”’ 

Another quarter-hour and we halted in the mar- 
ket-place of Predazzo, before an inn which Giu- 
seppe assured me was the best one the town 
afforded. 

As an exception, the chamber to which I was 
shown for the night contained a stove, but nofire. 
There was nothing left for supper, and my room 
was so thoroughly cold (it being the end of Octo- 
ber) that to keep myself from freezing I drank 
some chocolate by the kitchen hearth. ‘hat night 
I dreamed of the ‘‘ Rosengarten”’ of the Fassa Thal, 
to which I should journey to-morrow by the favor 
of the postmaster who had been house-servant and 
postilion. 
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THE SILENT WITNESS. 


By EpmuND YATEs, 


Author of ** Broken to Harness,’’ ‘* Kissing the Rod,”’ etc., ete. 


CHAPTER X. A BARGAIN. 

Caprain STUDLEY arose with a heavy heart on 
the morning after the detective’s visit to Loddon- 
ford, and the subsequent conversation with Heath. 
He had undertaken a task, the performance of 
which would be attended with enormous difficulty, 
even if it could be carried through at all; and he 
was compelled to acknowledge to himself that re- 
cent events had had a considerable effect on him, 
and that his nerve was nothing like so steady as it 
had been. A kind of pity and a gentler feeling 
than he had known for many years had lately 
sprung up within him, when his thoughts turned 
towards his daughter, whose life, never from the 
first an easy or a happy one, was now overshadowed 
by the dreadful secret of which she had become 
the unwilling possessor, and which, so far as her 
father could see, must leave its blight upon her 
forever. 

Meantime, the captain could not avoid paying a 
tribute of admiration to the cleverness with which 
Heath had found the only clue by which they 
could be extricated from the difficulty, and his re- 
cognition of this cleverness was not the less sincere 
when he perceived, as he did on reflection, that 
the means to be used were far more beneficial to 
his accomplice than to himself. As Heath with 
cynical frankness had pointed out, it was his life 
which would be endangered by Anne’s evidence, 
which would prove that the captain was an unwill- 
ing and unconscious accessory, whose connection 
with the crime would frobably be sufficiently 
punished by a light sentence of imprisonment or 
penal servitude. Nor would the captain be re- 
lieved from any pecuniary burden by his daughter’s 
marriage, not even from the necessity of support- 
ing her. Heath had been perfectly clear in letting 
it be understood that his marriage was merely a 
matter of business necessity for him, and that 
Anne would be free to follow her own fancies, so 
soon as the performance of the ceremony had 
rendered it impossible for her to give evidence 
against him. The captain knewhis friend too well 
to imagine that he would for a moment consent to 








be burdened with a wife, unless she brought him 
fortune or position; and he saw.-plainly that for 
the future he and his daughter must live together, 
as it would be absolutely necessary that a constant 
watch should be kept upon her movements, and 
an immediate veto placed upon any undesirable 
acquaintance which she might be inclined to form. 

“It won’t be so bad for me,” the captain argued 
to himself; ‘*we shall leave this infernal hole, 
with all its horrible associations, and make straight 
for the continent, where we can make sure of 
bright skies and cheap living, and where one finds 
agreeable manners and pleasant faces, instead of 
that insular superciliousness with which any person 
having under three thousand a year is greeted here. 
It will be very agreeable to have some one to talk 
to in the morning, and to walk with when I take 
my constitutional, and women have a knack of 
managing matters so that they can give an air of 
comfort even to the dreariest foreign lodging ; but 
it will be dull work for Anne, desperate dull work, 
She must be called Mrs. Heath, and I must 
give out that she is a widow, I suppose; but 
how she will manage to get through her life, I 
have, I declare, not the remotest idea. However, 
that is her look-out, and not mine. I have got 
quite enough to do to attend to myself, and the 
first and most unpleasant task of all is to break this 
business to her.’’ 

On entering his daughter’s room, the captain 
found the patient quieter and more composed than 
she had been since the first day of her illness. 
Her skin was cooler and more moist, and her eyes 
had lost the wildness which had lately character- 
ized their expression ; altogether, her father con- 
sidered her to be in a tolerably tranquil frame of 
mind, and able to bear his intelligence. 

When he had sent away the nurse to get a little 
much-needed rest, he seated himself by the bed- 
side, and after a few preliminary words as to her 
state of health, said, ‘‘ I am glad you feel yourself 
better, as there is a subject upon which I must 
talk to you, and which admits of no delay. Mr, 
Heath was here yesterday.’’ 
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“‘Oh father,’’ cried Anne, ‘‘ spare me any men- 
tion of that fearful man! Though my senses have 
been wandering, he has been ever present in my 
mind, always acting as my evil influence, and now, 
directly I awake, his is the first name I hear.”’ 

‘¢I would not enter on the subject, Anne, if it 
were not absolutely necessary,’’ said her father, 
‘‘ but there is no help for it. Mr. Heath was here 
yesterday, and with him a detective officer.’’ 

‘«Father!’’ cried Anne, springing up in her 
bed. 

‘* Compose yourself, my dear,’’ said the captain ; 
‘*there is no immediate cause for alarm, though, 
unless our precautions are prompt and sufficient, 
the worst consequences may ensue.’’ 

‘« What brought them here—what discoveries 
have they made ?”’ asked Anne, aghast. 

‘¢ They have not discovered much at present,”’ 
said the captain ; ‘‘ but they have hit upon a clue 
which might be dangerous. It seems that—that 
—that unfortunate young man was in love with you, 
and wrote you a letter declaring his passion, and 
asked to have the answer from your own lips on 
the day when—when he came down here.”’ 

Anne’s pale cheeks were instantly suffused with 
a burning flush. 

‘*How do you know that ?’’ she asked. ‘* He 
would have told no one, I know; and his letter 
has never been out of my possession.” 

‘‘The draft of that letter was found by the 
police in the drawer of a writing-table at Danby’s 
lodgings, and from it they have obtained an idea 
that he was coming to see you on that fatal day. 
So they are anxious to ask you whether he came, 
why he did come, and all the rest of it.’’ 

‘«Father,’’ said Anne, raising herself on her 
elbow, and speaking earnestly, ‘‘if I am ques- 
tioned, I shall speak the truth. I am not ashamed 
to say now that I had for Walter Danby a feeling 
such as I had never had for any one before, and, 
when I think that it was owing to his having come 
to see me, to plead his cause with me, and to ask 
me to become his wife, that he met his fearful fate, 
my blood boils within me, and my infinite desire 
for vengeance is not to be appeased ! Yes, if I am 
questioned, I shall speak the truth.”’ 

** What !’’ cried the captain, in a loud key, his 
emotion getting the betterof his prudence. ‘* Don’t 
you recollect the conversation we had three or four 
days ago, when you promised me you would forego 
these ideas of vengeance ?”’ 





‘¢T promised you I would not denounce that 
man, nor would I; but, if suspicion is thrown upon 
him by other means—if the hand of Providence 
moves, as it will, I know, in this affair, and I am 
asked what I know about it—I shall speak the 
truth.’’ 

** And, by your evidence, condemn me at the 
same time,’’ said the captain, doggedly. 

‘*No, father, no!’’ cried Anne. ‘I will 
appeal to the judges; I will tell them all I saw. 
The very fact that I am giving my evidence truth- 
fully, and for the sake of justice, will have weight 
with them; and I will tell them that you were 
innocent of this horrible crime; ignorant that it 
was about to be committed ; impotent to prevent 
it. They will listen to me, father; and, while 
judgment falls upon the guilty, you will be 
spared.”’ 

‘* You think so now, and you mean well, Anne, 
I know,”’ said the captain ; ‘‘ but the programme 
that you have prescribed for yourself is not very 
likely to be carried out. Even if you said what 
you propose to say, and they listened to you— 
which they would not do—it would have no effect. 
But the real fact is, that in cross-examination by a 
clever lawyer, you would be frightened and bullied ; 
the meaning of your words would be distorted, and 
my fate would be sealed. You would have your 
vengeance then; but it is for you to consider 
whether it might not be somewhat dearly bought 
at the price of your father’s degradation !”’ 

‘*I suppose you are right,’’ said Anne, sadly. 
‘* They used to call me strong-minded at school ; 
but I have lost what little nerve I had; I should 
soon be broken down. It would be better that I 
should not give my evidence at all.’’ 

‘* But, my good girl, you donot seem to under- 
stand that they will make you give your evidence,”’ 
said the captain, sharply. ‘‘The police are 
aware of the existence of this letter, and desire to 
question you concerning it. It was only by plead- 
ing your illness, and getting Dr. Blatherwick to 
back me up, that I succeeded in obtaining delay.’’ 

‘*Could we not get away from here ?’’ said 
Anne, eagerly. ‘*‘Go abroad somewhere, where 
we could not be found ?”’ 

‘If we did that,’’ said the captain, ‘‘I might 
just as well print a confession in the newspaper, 
and deliver myself up at the nearest police-station. 
The fact of our rdhning away would immediately 
draw the attention of the authorities upon us, and, 
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with these confounded extradition treaties, there 
is scarcely a place in Europe to which it would be 
safe to make one’s way. No; there is only one 
chance of securing my safety, and that is in your 
hands.”’ 

‘* Will you name it, father ?’’ said Anne, lying 
back in her bed and closing her eyes. 

‘It is one which—I do not attempt to disguise 
it from you—will involve a sacrifice on your part, 
equivalent, almost, to that of your life. It will 
only be by thinking over the incalculable advan- 
age to me—the difference, indeed, between my 
ending my days in prison or passing them with 
you—that you will be able to force yourself to 
consent to it ; but, so far as I am concerned, what 
I have mentioned is the issue at stake, neither 
more or less.”’ 

** Will you tell me what I am to do?”’ 

‘« Well, you see,’’ said the captain, with many 
signs of trepidation, ‘‘ the great point to be man- 
aged is to prevent your evidence being given at 
all; for so sure as your voice was heard in a court 
of justice Heath would be hanged, and I am so 
inextricably mixed up with him that an almost 
equally unpleasant fate would await me. The 
proposition which you made just now of running 
away, is, as I have shown to you, impossible to be 
carried out ; but there zs a position in which your 
lips would be sealed forever, legally sealed, mind, 
so that the law must abide by its own work and 
dare not ask you to compromise yourself and 
others.’”’ 

‘*What is that position ?’’ asked Anne, with a 
sigh, her eyes still closed. 

“‘That of wife to the accused person, when 
no——”’ 

‘*Oh, my God!’’ One short, sharp, cry of 
agony ; then a long moan of despair, her arms 
spread wildly out before her, and her face buried 
in her pillow. 

“I told you of the magnitude of the sacrifice 
which was required,’’ said the captain, speaking 
hurriedly, ‘‘ but it is the only way. A wife can- 
not be called upon to give evidence against her 
husband, and if you were once Heath’s wife all 
possibility of our conviction would be removed.”’ 

She raised her head from the pillow and turned 
around upon him. There were no traces of tears 
on her face, the expression of which was stern and 
defiant. 

‘* This is the result of your plotting and cabal- 





ling,’’ she said, with scornful emphasis; *‘ this is 
the scheme which your accomplice — bolder, 
prompter, and more resourceful than you—has 
proposed as a solution of the dangerous difficulty 
in which he finds himself. You might well say that 
the sacrifice which you proposed to me was great, 
so great that I wonder that you should have dared to 
suggest it—should have dared, I say! Was it not 
enough to dispel all illusions, as you did a few 
days since, by telling me what your manner of life 
had been, but that you should make yourself the 
mouthpiece of this man, and ask me deliberately 
to blight the remainder of my life, and destroy 
any hope of future happiness on earth? Do you 
know what you are asking me todo? To marry 
a murderer, whose hand is yet stained with the 
blood of the one man who ever addressed loving 
words to me, the only man who ever seemed to 
appreciate and pity my forlorn position ; and I 
am to do this, I, still comparatively a young girl, 
to condemn myself to hopeless misery—for what—? 
to save this man whom I would willingly see 
trembling on the gallows. Not I, indeed; the 
law must take its course without any interference 
of mine.’’ 

‘The law must take its course on me, too, I 
suppose,’’ said Studley, sullenly, ‘‘ for all you 
would care.”” He had been sitting in mute astonish- 
ment at his daughter’s outbreak, and now, when 
he spoke, scarcely raised his head. 

‘* And why not ?”’ she cried, in the same tone 
and the same excited manner. ‘‘Js it because 
you are my father that I am to sacrifice myself 
for you? What fatherly sacrifice have you 
ever made for me? What care or affection 
have I ever received at your hands? I should be 
grateful, I suppose, that you gave me education, 
and kept me apart from you; or rather, I should 
be grateful to circumstances which prevented 
my sooner being required as an accomplice in 
your villany—that is what you wish to make me 
now—what you bid me become. Do you think I 
have been so little mindful or unobservant, 
not to have noticed the difference between 
myself and the children of other parents? When 
I was left for months to the care of those old 
ladies, to whom whatever little I have of good in 
me is due, without seeing you or hearing from 
you, and without one single tie to remind me of a 
father or a home, I made no complaint. I shouki 
utter none now under ordinary circumstances. 
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But when you ask me to make this fearful sacrifice, 
I deny that you have the smallest right to do so, 
I utterly repudiate your claim; and I refuse—do 
you hear me, I refuse !’’ As she uttered the last 
words she once more flung out her hand as it were 
in defiance of her father, then sank back fainting 
and exhausted. 

The expression on Captain Studley’s face, which 
had been growing darker and darker as his daugh- 
ter procceded, was now very black indeed. His 
brow was knit, and his lips, opened on one side, 
showed his teeth, like a snarling dog just about to 
bite. When Anne made an end of speaking he 
glared at her from under his bent brow, and shook 
his fist threateningly but steadily; then, after a 
pause of a few moments, his mood seemed to 
change, he shrugged his shoulders, nodded his 
head, and commenced speaking ina half whining, 
expostulatory tone. 

‘¢] have no answer to make, Anne,’’ he said, 
‘to all that you have said against me, except to 
acknowledge that it is in the main correct, though 
I confess I never thought I should be taunted with 
it by you. You never would have known the 
style of life I had been leading had not cir- 
cumstances compelled me to make the disclosure: 


and, though I do not profess much, I may inform 
you that it was as painful to me to have to tell the 
story of my degradation, as it could have been to 


you to have to listen to it. My own idea was, at 
the time, that it was a kindness to you to keep 
you at your school, and to prevent the necessity 
of your sharing my shiftless, vagabond career; but 
even had it not been so, I could not have acted 
otherwise, the exigencies of my life compelled me 
to be constantly on the move, to start at a mo- 
ment’s notice, and to undergo long spells of travel 
and fatigue, under which you would have broken 
down. Ido not pretend to have been a model 
parent, but I thought I showed consideration in 
that.’’ 

He paused for an instant, as though expecting 
her to speak, but she remained silent and motion- 
less. 

‘*And now with regard to this proposition 
which I have just laid before you, that you should 
become Heath’s wife,’’ he continued, speaking 
slowly, and with greater emphasis. ‘*Do you 
think that when it was first put to me I did not 
hear it with horror only a little less than yours? 
Do you think that I would have laid it before 





you, if [had not been hunted down and cornered ; 
if I had not seen it was the last and only chance 
by which there was a possibility of saving myself? 
I do not want to save Heath, I would sooner he 
swung, as he richly deserves. I hate that man, 
Anne, hate him from the bottom of my soul. 
Your loathing of him can scarcely be greater than 
mine ; for, while yours is the natural aversion to 
a blood-stained criminal, mine, in addition to all 
that is founded on a series of insults and indig- 
nities which I have undergone at his hands. I 
have been his tool and slave for years, and he has 
tyrannized over me as only such a brutal nature 
could. If you do what I ask you, you will insure 
his safety, it is true, but at the same time you will 
insure mine; and not merely that, but you will 
give me the opportunity which I have so long 
looked for, of giving up the desperate existence I 
have led, and beginning life anew.”’ 

Those words told on her, as he had expected, 
at once. She turned her eyes upon him and 
looked up in his face. 

‘¢ This is the chance I have been waiting for,’’ 
he repeated ; ‘‘ will you give it me?”’ 

‘Can I give it you ?’’ she murmured, in a low 
tone. 

‘*You can, and you alone, by ‘doing this,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Listen, Anne,’’ he continued, bending 
over her. ‘‘ The condition now proposed to you 
sounds terribly hard, but the suffering which it 
entails may be modified, as I will explain to you 
by-and-by. A compliance with it prevents the 
possibility of your being placed ina position which 
you have probably not yet contemplated, that of 
being the instrument of your father’s life-long 
punishment. You told me, truly enough, that I 
have no fatherly claims upon your gratitude or 
your love; but you are my daughter, after all, 
and I do not think, degraded and crime-stained 
as I am, I would change feelings with you, when 
you reflected that I, an old man then, was toiling 
in the winter’s storm on the bleak moor, under 
the summer’s blaze in the blinding quarry, with 
no hope of respite or release—and that I had been 
sent there through you.’’ 

He looked eagerly at her, as he said these 
words; but her eyes were closed again, and there 
was a hard and pitiless expression on her face. 
The struggle that was going on in her mind found 
no mirror there—the struggle between the strong 
repulsion to her father, which was growing in her 
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every hour, and her natural horror of being the 
means of his ruin and condemnation. But the 
indented forehead, and the fixed and rigid lines 
around the mouth, gave their own warning; and 
Edward Studley saw from them that he had not 
yet carried his point. His shrewdness told him 
that all hope of winning her to his purpose by 
appealing to her filial affection was gone, and that 
it was only her sense of duty, and her consequent 
hope of effecting his moral rescue, which would 
prompt her to accede to the proposition. He 
changed his tactics accordingly. 

‘*Do not think I make much of the punishment 
which would necessarily fall upon me; I have de- 
served it, and should bear it as best I could. But 
there is another way by which a term of probation 
and repentance might be afforded me, less severe, 
but, I hope, not less effective. By yielding to the 
terrible condition imposed upon us, you are not 
only securing yourself from ever being obliged to 
injure me, but you will give me such a hold over 
Heath as will enable me at once, and forever, to 
break the villainous contract existing between us, 
and to set him at defiance. Yes, Anne; I should 
be free. No threats of that’ man would have any 
further terror for me; no allurements to crime 
would have any attraction. I should be enabled 
to devote the remainder of my life to you, and to 
you alone. To you, and you alone, should I owe 
the redemption from the degradation in which I 
have so long been living.’’ 

When he ceased speaking, Anne opened her 
eyes. 

‘* Leave me, please, now,”’ she said, ‘‘and come 
to me again in half an hour.’’ 


When Captain Studley returned, at the end of 
the appointed time, he found his daughter in a 
half-recumbent position, propped up by pillows, 
and, to all outward appearance, quite calm and col- 
lected. Whatever wild storms of passion had been 
raging within her; to whatever accesses of despair 
she had delivered: herself during his absence; or 
under what influence she had finally arrived at the 
determination which she afterwards announced to 
him, he never knew. Certain it was, that with the 
exception of the excessive pallor which had marked 
her since the commencement of her illness, they 
had left no traces on her face. 

‘*T want you to give me one or two assurances,”’ 
she said. ‘‘I have been considering what you 





have asked me, and I have decided to do what you 
require, on one or two conditions.’’ 

‘* My dearest child,’’ said Studley, placing one 
knee on the bed, and opening his arms as though 
about to embrace her. 

‘« Pray, spare me, father,’’ she said, lifting up 
her hand. ‘* You will not require me to state 
why I have come to this conclusion ; and whatever 
may be our relations hereafter, you must perfectly 
understand my feelingsnow. I want you to pledge 
me your solemn word that, if I accept this condi- 
tion, I shall not look upon this man’s face until I 
stand beside him at the altar.”’ 

‘“‘Of course not, my dear,’’ said the captain, 
emphatically. ‘‘I can guarantee that—there is 
not the smallest reason why you should ; and fur- 
ther understand me, Anne, all that is necessary in 
this marriage is that it should be performed by the 
parson, and duly registered—the merest matter of 
form. I shall not quit your sight from the time 
you leave the church. It shall be given out that 
you are going abroad on a bridal tour, and it 
really will be necessary, for the sake. of appear- 
ances, that you should cross the channel; but I 
shall be with you the whole time, and I will take 
care that you and I part company with him the 
instant we land at Boulogne.’’ 

‘* You will swear that ?’’ said Anne. 

‘*T will, most solemnly,”’ said the captain. 

‘‘That is all I require,’ said Anne, throwing 
herself back in the bed, and motioning him to 
leave the room; ‘‘now you can make what ar- 
rangements you wish.”’ 

When the captain stood outside on the landing, 
with the bed-room door closed behind him, he 
paused for an instant, and stroked his chin 
thoughtfully. ‘‘I could not say less,’’ he mut- 
tered to himself; ‘‘she would not have done it 
without. Not that I am at all sure that I shall be 
able to perform my promise, if Heath sees any 
difficulty about it—but it will be time enough to 
see to that when the occasion arises. One thing 
is quite clear, that if I hadn’t promised, it would 
have been impossible to get her to consent.’’ 

When Dr. Blatherwick came down stairs from 
visiting Miss Studley the next day, he was con- 
fronted in the little hall by the captain, who shook 
hands with him, and said, jocosely, ‘‘ Now, my 
dear doctor, I am not going to ask news of you 
to-day. I am going to tell you of my own convic- 
tion, that you found her better—much better !’’ 
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**T will not deny it, captain,’’ said the doctor. 
** Miss Studley is decidedly improved. But how 
were you aware of the change? because it all 
arose from a prescription of my own.”’ 

‘* This improvement is none of your work, man ; 
it is mine,’’ said Captain Studley, poking his com- 
panion in the ribs. 

‘*T really do not understand you, Captain Stud- 
ley,’’ said the doctor, stiffly. 

‘«Then I will explain myself at once,’’ said the 
captain, in his jauntily familiar manner. ‘‘I will 
let you into a secret, my dear doctor. The origi- 
nal source of this illness, the fons et origo, was a 
lover’s quarrel—tiff, disagreement, misunderstand- 
ing, taken to heart, and all that sort of thing; 
you know the way of young people. When I saw 
matters growing serious, I took the case in hand 
myself, had the gentleman down here—you saw 
him the other day, good-looking man, Mr. Heath, 
manager at Middleham’s Bank—talked to him like 
a parent, arranged affairs between them, and as 
soon as you, my dear doctor, will certify that your 
patient is sufficiently recovered, why ‘the village 
bells shall ring, shall ring.’ ’’ 

** Do you know,”’ said the doctor, smiling, lay- 
ing his head on one side, and trying to look very 


wise, ‘‘I had my suspicions of something of the 


kind from the first? More a case of nerves, I said 
to myself, than any actual illness; and I was 


right. I congratulate you, my dear captain. The 
bride and bridegroom will, of course, get away for 
the honeymoon, and change of air and of scene 
will entirely restore your daughter’s health.”’ 


CHAPTER XI. THE BARGAIN CARRIED OUT. 
Tue ‘‘ Mysterious disappearance of a banker’s 
clerk,’’ although a taking head-line for the con- 
tents-bill of the penny newspapers, did not create 
any deep or wide-spread sensation. In the first 
place it occurred too soon after the ‘murder of Mr. 
Middleham, and in the second it lacked a person 
of some social distinction for its hero. Bankers 
are persons of influence and position. Mr. Mid- 
dleham was known to, and recognized by, many 
of the great in the land; he would be missed at 
his club; the wealthy clients of the bank would 
no longer find him, polite and even deferential, in 
the parlor; and when the summer came around 
again the fact that the Loddonford garden-parties 
were things of the past, would revive a recollec- 
tion of the host who used to preside over them 
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with so much courtesy. But that a banker’s clerk 
should disappear, had no interest for any one save 
his own immediate friends and relations. So long 
as the books were carefully kept, their gold shov- 
elled out to them across the counter, and their 
notes separated with duly moistened forefinger, 
the customers did not care by whom these duties 
were performed ; and as Danby’s work had not 
brought him into immediate contact with the pub- 
lic, he was but little missed, and the inquiries 
about him were singularly few. 

At the same time the case was not lost sight of 
by the police, amongst some of whom a certain 
theory obtained strong favor. It was remembered 
that the young man had acted as a kind of private 
secretary to Mr. Middleham, whose confidence he 
enjoyed, and that, at the time of the discovery of 
the murder, he was the first to call attention to the 
absence of some jewelry, of great value, which, 
as he avowed, he had assisted Mr. Heath in cata- 
loguing and putting away. This was not men- 
tioned to Sergeant Francis until some time after the 
case was placed in his hands—he only knew of the 
Middleham murder by report, having been engaged 
in hunting a fraudulent bankrupt through the Uni- 
ted States when it was committed—but as soon as 
he learnt the fact a new light dawned upon him. 
His impression hitherto had been that Danby had 
been the victim of some foul play, and all his 
action had been taken under that presumption. 
Now, his idea was that the young man had de- 
liberately planned .and carried out his escape from 
justice. ‘Not that I think he murdered the old 
gent,’’ the sergeant said, under the seal of con- 
jugal confidence, to his wife, whose good sense 
had more than once ‘prompted valuable suggestions 
to him; ‘‘from all can hear he would seem to 
be a mild kind of young fellow, without pluck 
enough for a job of that kind ; though the murder 
itself was only done out of necessity at the mo- 
ment, consequent upon Mr. Middleham’s catching 
hold of ’em, or hollering, and hadn’t been origi- 
nally meant. This Danby must have stood in with 
the others, taking the diamonds for his share of 
the swag, and waited for his opportunity of getting 
clear off. His letter to the young woman, so 
much of it as can be made out, points to that ; 
foreign land, new life, and all that caper. She 
being took ill upset that game, and he had to make 
himself scarce, and be off by himself. But he’ll 
write as soon as he is settled, for her to come out 
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with him, and we shall have to stop that earth. 
Not that I believe for an instant that she’s in it or 
knows what is up; but her father struck me as 
being downy to the backbone, and it wouldn’t a 
bit surprise me if he knew where the young fellow 
was to be found !”’ 

Thus thought Sergeant Francis ; but, beyond his 
wife, he took no one into his confidence, and 
kept his opinion to himself. 

At the bank no such suspicion was entertained. 
Danby had always been looked upon as a young 
man of high principle and strict integrity; and, 
in the first days after his disappearance, much 
anxiety was displayed by his brother clerks as to 
his fate. But interest and speculation soon died 
out, a general promotion of the juniors was made, 
a new candidate was appointed to the vacant stool, 
and all things went on as before. 

One morning Mr. Smowle happened to arrive 
unusually late, even for him; he had just reached 
his desk and was making a great spluttering with a 
dry quill pen on the pages of his ledger, in order 
to convey the idea that he was very busily engaged, 
when Rumbold, the porter, worked his way around 
the office, and under cover of his coaling operations, 
took occasion to enter intoa short conversation. 

‘* Pity you hurried yourself this mornin’, Mr. 
Smowle,’’ he commenced ; ‘‘ we was thinking of 
sending out for the Morning Post, which is not 
among the papers taken here, to see what fashion- 
able game you was up to. You won’t be able to 
fluff ’em much longer, I can tell you !”’ 

**Don’t you try to be funny, Rummy, or you 
might hurt yourself,’’ said Mr. Smowle, waving 
his pen in a deprecatory manner. 
laugh at your own jokes, you middle-aged orphan ; 
you’re getting purple in the face, and apoplexy is 
imminent. Have I been asked after? ”’ 

‘* Asked after ?’’ repeated the porter, ‘‘I should 
rather say you had been asked after. That party 
from Gambroon’s was here again, and I ain’t going 
to tell him you’re out of town any more. It was 
all I could do to keep him out of the parlor this 
morning, and I advise you to settle with him, for 
he means mischief.”’ 

“‘T’ll_ settle with him, Rummy,’’ said Mr. 
Smowle; ‘that is, I will give him three pounds 
on account and order a new suit of clothes, which 
he will like better even than money. But I didn’t 
mean that; I meant, has Hampstead been asking 
after me?”’ 
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** No, he haven’t,’’ said the porter; ‘‘ he’s got 
too much to do, clearing up his work, to pay any 
attention to you and your affairs just now.”’ 

‘* Clearing up his work !’’ said Mr. Smowle, in 
astonishment, ‘‘what do you mean by that, 
Rummy? One would think that Christmas and 
that confounded last day of the old year, when we 
have to balance up those blessed old books, were 
close at hand.’’ 

‘*He is clearing up his work all the same,” 
said the porter, decidedly; ‘‘he’s going away 
again.” 

‘¢ What’s the matter now,’’ asked Mr. Smowle ; 
‘‘more of those foreign fellows trying their games 
again?”’ 

**Not a bit of it,’’ said the porter, with a fat 
chuckle; ‘*this zs a start, this is !”’ 

‘* You don’t mean to say it is anything about 
poor little Walter D ; nothing been heard of 
of him, has there?’’ 

‘* Nothing, and never won’t be,’’ said the porter; 
‘that’s my opinion. No, this is quite a different 
caper. You would never guess if you tried till 
lunch time, which it cannot be far off, so I don’t 
mind telling you. The governor is going to be 
married.”’ 

‘* What !’’ cried Mr. Smowle, in so loud a key 
that some of the elder clerks turned around and 
indignantly said ‘‘ Hush!’ ‘* Hampstead going 
to be spliced! How do you know that ?” 

‘‘T heard him tell it to Mr. Frodsham, yester- 
day,”’ said the porter, ‘‘ when I was putting away 
the private ledgers in the private safe. ‘ You will 
have to take command here for a short time,’ he 
said. ‘ Oh, indeed sir,’ says old Frodsham, who is 
uncommon polite now to the governor; fancying, 
I suppose, that he is always likely to get the sack. 
‘Are you, going away on business, sir?’ he says. 
‘Well, no,’ says the governor, with as much of a 
smile as he ever treats himself to. ‘I suppose I 
ought to call it pleasure. ‘The truth is, I am going 
to be married, Frodsham,’ ‘I wish you joy, sir,’ 
says old Frodsham, though his face didn’t look 
much as if he highly appreciated matrimony 
himself, which I don’t wonder at, having met 
him one Sunday afternoon in High-street, Isling- 
ton, walking with Mrs, Frodsham, who must be 
called a corker. ‘Do I know the Lady?’ ‘I 
think not,’ says the governor, very stiff. ‘We 
have been engaged some time. She is the 
daughter of an old acquaintance of mine— 
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Captain Studley.’ ‘Studley? Studley?’ says old 
Frodsham, ‘I don’t recollect that name among 
the accounts here.’ ‘I daresay not,’ says the 
governor, ‘ but no doubt I shall persuade Captain 
Studley to bank here henceforward. However, I 
shall be going away at the end of the week,’ he 
says, ‘and shall be away about a fortnight, and 
you will have to take charge.’”’ 

‘‘That is a go,’’ said Mr. Smowle. ‘‘ Well, 
one comfort is, one can do pretty much as one 
likes when Froddy’s in charge. Fancy this one 
getting spliced, though. Hedon’t look the figure 
for the part. I shouldn’t care about playing Joan to 
his Darby, ona dull evening in October, in a back 
parlor in Camden Town, before the gas was lit. 
I’ve seen old Studley—military looking, swagger- 
ing old buck— he has been here to see Hampstead 
once or twice, and I pointed him out to Bentle at 
Tattersall’s one Sunday afternoon. Well, that’s 
one pound sterling out of my pocket.”’ 

‘¢ What do you mean by that, Mr. Smowle?”’ 
said the porter, looking up at him. 

‘‘Why there will be a subscription got up to 
present him with a neat and appropriate offering 
on the occasion of his marriage,’’ said Mr. Smowle: 
‘* of course—a pickle trophy, or a wine cooler, or 
a gentle cow on the top of a butter-dish, with a 
suitable inscription, which old Froddy will prepare, 
with the assistance of the secretary of the Me- 
chanics’ Institute at Peckham.”’ 

‘‘I suppose there won’t be anything of the 
nature of a spread ?’’ said the porter, in a grumb- 
ling tone. ‘*‘ No, the governor ain’t one of that 
sort. It is enough to bring the tears into your 
eyes, when you have taken the trouble to get him 
a streaky loin chop, as is a perfect picture both 
before and after it goes on the gridiron, to find it 
don’t give him any more satisfaction than if it had 
been bought off a stall in Clare Market on Satur- 
day night.’’ 

The news which was thus commented upon by 
Mr. Smowle and his associates of the bank created 
some little excitement in the village of Loddon- 
ford, where it was sedulously spread by Dr. Blath- 
erwick directly he became acquainted with it. 
Captain Studley, though frequently away from 
home, and, even when in residence at the cottage, 
mixing but little with the inhabitants of the place, 
had, as has been said, made himself popular by the 
gracious manner in which he had joined the penny 
readings during the previous winter. The villa- 
gers, moreover, whose only permanent visitors 
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were an occasional artist or two, who would put 
up at the tavern during the summer months and 
carry away a sheaf of valuable sketches for com- 
pletion at home, were very proud of counting a 
man of such distinguished manners and appearance 
as the captain as one of themselves. Their abso- 
lute ignorance of his resources and occupation, of 
the purpose for which he would suddenly quit the 
cottage, and of his destination, which he himself 
only vaguely alluded to as ‘‘on the Continent,” 
all served to enhance his position in the opinion 
of the gaping rustics. Nothing, indeed, was per- 
sonally known of Anne; but that was no reason 
why the worthy people of Loddonford should not 
take an interest in her. It was not Dr. Blather- 
wick’s fault if they did not, for she served him as 
the staple subject of conversation for many a long 
day. Her extraordinary illness, the cause of which 
he had defined directly he saw her—directly he 
saw her, my dear madam. He had been young 
himself, and had not forgotten all he had under- 
gone in those days, but it was not for him to speak; 
all he had to do was to watch the case from a 
professional point of view, and, when he had 
carried it through successfully—and he might 
venture to remark, in confidence to you, that, at 
one time, it had caused hima certain amount of 
anxiety—the father, Captain Studley; rather a re- 
markable man, my dear madam, with a short, 
prompt way about him, like those used to com- 
mand ; had confessed that this illness had sprung 
from a love quarrel; but matters had been put 
right, and the gentleman had been brought 
to book, as any one who knew the captain 
could very well imagine, and the marriage was 
to take place directly; so soon, at least, as 
he, Dr. Blatherwick, could guarantee that his 
patient was sufficiently recovered. How was she 
getting on? Well, she was mzking sure, but not 
rapid, progress. Pretty? Well, it was impossible 
to say; there are so many different opinions 
about beauty, but he should say interesting rather 
than pretty, and, between ourselves, my dear 
madam, rather dull, and lacks the vivacity which 
distinguishes the father, and is singularly silent 
and uncommunicative. The gentleman? Oh, yes, 
the doctor had seen him but once, and then only for 
a minute—tall, dark, good-looking man ; manager 
at Middleham’s Bank—you recollect, my dear 
madam, Mr. Middleham, who was murdered— 
and who had, I should say, a very excellent posi- 
tion. 
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If it had not been for Dr. Blatherwick’s prattling, 
the outside public would not have known even 
thus much of what went on within the walls of the 
cottage ; for the nurse, who came away when all 
the supposed danger was over, yielding up her 
place again to her daughter, had nothing to 
report. The young lady had been ill, and had got 
well again, that was all that could be said, except 
that her father, the ‘‘ Capting,’’ was devoted to 
her, and had sat up with her o’nights, and given 
her her medicines as regular as regular. As to the 
love affair and the marriage, that was all new to 
her; she hadn’t heard talk of any young man, 
but her Emma knew the name of Heath, and had 
often seen the gentleman at the cottage before 
Miss Studley came down there, which no doubt 
he was making it all right with her pa. So the 
villagers were compelled to put up with this meagre 
amount of information, and to await the wedding- 
day with patience. 

Meanwhile, all that the captain had promised 
in the last important interview with his daughter, 
he had strictly performed. She had been left to 
herself, and though he had remained constantly at 
home, knowing it to be necessary for him to be 
on the spot, in case Sergeant Francis might take 
it into his head to pay another visit to the cottage, 
he never attempted to intrude on Anne’s privacy, 
and beyond a duty-visit to her room in the morn- 
ing and evening, he saw but little of her. The 
fact was that the captain was only too glad of an 
excuse to remain as long as possible out of his 
daughter’s presence. The fearful secret which 
was in their joint possession could neither be 
ignored nor alluded to, and, though the captain 
took particular care never to refer it, the know- 
ledge of its existence created a gloom, which even 
his jaunty self-complacency, which had returned 
to him in fullest force when he saw his safety as- 
sured, was unable to pierce. On more than one 
occasion he tried to interest Anne in a subject 
which he imagined must appeal to every female 
heart, and asked her what arrangement she in- 
tended making in regard to her wedding-dress ; 
but the answers which he received were so short 
and vague, so utterly hopeless and uncaring, that 
he saw it would be necessary for him to give the 
requisite orders in the matter. 

Came, as all things will come, if duly wajted 
for, the wedding-day, soft and warm, and bright 
with radiant sunshine, as though it had become 
VoL. IV.—29 





detached from July, and wandering in outer dark- 
ness ever since, had only just found its way again 
into the world. The hanging woods clothing the 
upland and fencing off the keen east wind from 
the stately manor-house, woods which had hitherto 
been dull and sombre masses, now, in the genial 
light, displayed their various autumnal tints of 
russet-brown, and fiery-red, and pale diaphanous 
yellow, the gorged and swollen river, so long 
opaque, save in its crested wavelets, danced and 
glittered in the brilliant sunlit rays, as though re- 
membering its bygone summer sheen; the very 
birds were cheated into a belief that winter must 
have somehow slipped by unobserved, and spring 
had come again, and strained their throats to give 
it welcome. In the church-yard—bordered by 
the peaceful backwater, the haunt in the summer 
time of boys in search of the islands of lovely 
lilies, then floating on its surface, but now aban- 
doned to the water-rats, by which its banks are 
honeycombed—in the church-yard, with its bil- 
lowy graves sleeping in the shadow of the square, 
old, gray church tower, the villagers are assem- 
bled, waiting the arrival of the bridal party. In 
the church itself, dotted here and there among the 
high oaken pews—relics of a barbarous age, eye- 
sores which the vicar has hitherto been unable to 
rid himself of—are the éZ¢e of the inhabitants, 
There are the parson’s daughters, with the summer 
bronze still on their healthy cheeks, ready to form 
an amateur body of bridesmaids in case assistance 
is required; and there is their mother, a hatchet- 
faced little woman, whose whole existence is 
soaked in soup and bound up in flannel, and 
whose one available reminiscence is of having had 
the bishop of the diocese to breakfast on the occa- 
sion of a confirmation. There is Dr. Blatherwick, 
with his professional suit of sable, relieved by a 
very bright blue silk scarf, in which glistens a fat 
carbuncle pin, and with a large white favor pinned 
on to his breast, looking like a prize-turkey at 
Christmas time. There, too, are three or four of 
the leading farmers’ wives, and old Mrs. McMoffat, 
who has the riverside place next to Mr. Middle- 
ham’s, and makes an income by letting it during 
the summer months. Major Gylkes, of the Manor 
House—who is reported to be slightly cracked, 
because he never goes to bed till 5 a.M., passing 
the night in devising methods for screwing addi- 
tional rents out of his tenants, but the method in 
whose madness would be at once appreciated on 
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your endeavor to get the better of him to the 
amount of say four-pence—is still outside in the 
church-yard, talking to Rushthorne, his water- 
bailiff, about the proceedings of certain suspected 
poachers ; both of them looking askant at Bob and 
Bill Nightline, sons of the widow Nightline, hostess 
of the ‘‘ Gaff and Landing Net,’’ where the best 
of fish is to be procured both in and out of the 
season. 

Vehicular access to the church being impos- 
sible, Granger’s fly, drawn by a flea-bitten gray 
horse, and driven by a young man whose emblems 
of festivity, in the shape of white Berlin gloves, 
have such preternaturally long fingers as to render 
it difficult for him to feel the reins, draws up at 
the wicket-gate at the entrance of the lime avenue. 
From it descends Captain Studley, buttoned upto 
the chin, having tightly strapped his jauntiness in 
obedience to the solemnity of the occasion. When 
he hands his daughter out, quite an appreciative 
thrill runs through the little crowd. Ordinary 
brides at Loddonford are healthy, hearty, blowzy 
young women, with apple-cheeks, occasionally 
tear-moistened, but soon breaking out again into 
hearty, happy grins. Very different in appearance 
and demeanor is the young lady now descending 
the steps of Granger’s fly. Her face is perfectly 
pale, her expression calm and dignified. This pallor 
does not suit the taste of most of the by-standers, 
and a certain amount of disappointment is audibly 
expressed, but ‘‘ what could you expect after her 
going through an illness like that ?’’ turns the 
tide of popular favor, and she is universally allowed 
to be amazingly ‘‘ gen-teel.’’ She lays her fingers 
lightly on her father’s arm, and they proceed 
together up the avenue. Little Mr. Weavill, the 
organist, who has grateful recollections of compli- 
ments paid him by the captain on his perfor- 
mances during the intervals of the penny read- 
ings, gathers himself up behind the red stuff 
curtains of the urgan-loft, ready for a spring 
into the Wedding March so soon as the cere- 
mony shall be ended; and a tall, grave man, 
who has stepped out from behind the sculptured 
tomb of Sir Roger Gylkes, and advanced towards 
the altar, is discovered to be the bridegroom by 
the parson’s daughters, who are much exercised 
by his being unaccompanied by a ‘‘ best-man.’’ 

Twenty minutes after, Mendelssohn’s glorious 
music surges out upon the air, little Mr. Weavill 
doing full justice to his theme and to his instru- | 








ment, and the bridal party comes forth, Captain 
Studley doing all the handshaking and gratulation 
receiving, while the newly-made man and wife 
walk straight off to the attendant fly. ‘But the 
captain is not long behind them, and as he takes 
the back seat, good-natured Bill Nightline, who 
puts up the steps, fancies he hears him mutter the 
odd words, ‘‘ Safe at last !’’ 


Sleep is on the town of Calais, as a town; on 
the empty, deserted, narrow'streets, in which the 
huge signs of the closed shops seem, in the hazy 
dawn, to assert themselves even more prominently 
than in broad daylight ; on the bristling arsenal, 
and the gate which Hogarth painted. But all is 
brightness and bustle in the flaring terminus of the 
railway station—where bloused porters are wheel- 
ing up enormous barrows, piled high with luggage 
just arrived by the incoming steamer—and the 
restaurant, at which the pale and sea-sodden 
guests are warming themselves with steaming 
bouillon, before starting on their flight to Paris. 
Not to stop here, however, but to make his way 
to a hotel, is the intention of the tall elderly 
Englishman in the huge Ulster coat, with a 
Scotch bonnet pulled well down over his forehead, 
on whose arm a fragile, delicate-looking girl is 
hanging. ‘To the Hotel Dessin, he tells the com- 
missioner, pointing to a little pile of luggage set 
aside in a corner by itself; and, perfectly conver- 
sant with the way, strides off in advance with his 
female companion. As they enter the vast forte 
cochere, she looks around in terror over her 
shoulder, and he, noticing the action, bends his 
mouth to her ear, and whispers quickly, 

** As I promised ; he is gone !’’ 

‘«This, then, is the salon; and this, with the 
door opening out of it, the bedchamber of made- 
moiselle. The bedchamber of monsieur is on the 
next floor, number forty-two, if monsieur would 
like to see it. Monsieur and mademoiselle must 
be tired after their traveling, and would like some 
refreshment. No? Then I will have the honor 
to bid them good-night, and the femme-de- 
chambre will attend to the wants of mademoi- 
selle.’’ 

The speaker, a short man with close-clipped, 
coarse black hair like a blacking-brush, bows him- 
self from the room and leaves the travelers alone. 
Then Captain Studley turns to his daughter, and 
with an air of self-importance, says, ‘‘ The pro- 
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mise which I made to you, Anne, has been kept, 
has it not? You have had no annoyance from 
that man, who has now gone his own way, and 
you are here under the protection of your 
father.’’ 

She says ‘‘ Yes,’’ faintly, and without sufficient 
sense of gratitude to please the captain; but she 
is evidently weak and tired, and he bids her 
‘** Good-night,’’ promising to disclose his plans on 
the morrow, and comforting himself, before retir- 
ing to rest, on reaching his own bed-room, with a 
cigar, a glass of cold brandy-and-water, and a 
happy retrospect of the day’s proceedings. 

This retrospect is with him when he awakes the 
next morning, pleases him as he dresses, and sends 





him, well-disposed towards everybody, walking 
jauntily down-stairs to the salon and humming a 
tune. The door leading from the salon to made- 
moiselle’s chamber is closed, and the captain raps 
lightly thereat. Getting no answer, he raps 
again, more loudly, and on turning round finds 
himself accosted by the femme-de-chambre, of 
whom he had had a glimpse last night, and who 
tells him that mademoiselle had gone out. 

‘*Gone out !’’ repeats the captain in astonish- 
ment. 

‘* But certainly,’’ says the woman, ‘‘ Made- 
moiselle went out at seven o’clock this morning— 
without saying where she was going, or when she 
would return.” 





“WHEN SPARROWS BUILD.” 


A Tale in Two Chapters. 


By Mrs. A. 


CHAPTER I. ‘‘ MY LOVE THAT LOVED ME SO.’ 

Do you remember a tale in a certain old-fash- 
ioned story-book, popular in its day as are any of 
Lewis Carroll’s or Knatchbull-Hugessen’s nowa- 
days, the childish hero of which is represented in 
a chronic and most unenviable state of indecision 
as to which of the four seasons he liked best? In 
spring the never-to-be-satisfied infant wished it 
were ‘* always spring ;’’ and so on with summer, 
autumn, and winter in their respective turns. 
Well, for my part, though I fully appreciate the de- 
lights of skating, sliding, and snowballing, though I 
more than appreciate the pleasure of sitting under, 
if not my own fig-tree, at least a gooseberry-bush in 
which I have full proprietary rights, I must con- 
fess my preference is given to that pleasant season 
when, after the long death-like silence of winter, 
the birds begin to revisit us, and having engaged 
lodgings from the trees, their landlords set about 
preparing for their reception by decking their 
abodes with the freshest and sweetest of greenery. 
Wise also in their generation are they, for they 
render their houses so attractive, that they are 
never without the gayest and prettiest and most 
musical of lodgers (which last, however, is not 
always an advantage, oh, cornet-playing neighbor 


S. BEatTIeE. 


warmer lands, never fail to return with others of 
their kindred. Oh, my landlady, is it useless be- 
seeching thee to apply the moral herein so touch- 
ingly conveyed? How many years more must I 
endure the sight of that grimy Kidderminster, 
those thrice-dyed curtains of ensanguined hue with 
rusty-velvet border, those hydrophobic china curs, 
that cut-paper abomination in the grate, those 
frousy horsehair chairs and that comfortless sofa, for 
which, to judge by their antiquity, Bucephalusi 
himself may have furnished the covering? I'll 
stand them no longer. By Jove, I won’t! Wanted, 
a respectable lodging, by a quiet, middle-aged 
gentleman. I’m off! But Mrs. Jones stands 
watching me from her front-parlor window, and 
the burden of her song, is this: ‘*‘ He will return, 
I know he will ; for where else will he find such 
a quiet street, and where else will he get his mut- 
ton-chopcooked toa turn ?’’ And upon my word, 
my worthy soul, I believe you are right. 

Spring it was when the little domestic drama to 
which these pages relate acted itself out—never 
mind how many years ago—an unusually mild 
genial spring, too, which covered the land pre- 





maturely with verdure, and caused every hawthorn 
hedge and ivied cranny to resound with the 


of mine), who, when compelled to take flight to | twitter-twitter of birds seeking their mates. The 
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scene was one of England’s vaunted homes, a 
large Elizabethan structure, half-house, half-castle, 
wholly beautiful and picturesque in its surround- 
ings, and situated in the lovely county of Hants; a 
house with its famed gallery of Old Masters, its 
exquisite park and landscape gardens, its pineries 
and hothouses, its tiny lake and winding silver 
river. And the dramatis persone? Wait a mo- 
ment, and you shall have them. Stay; let me 
play the part of the diad/e doiteux retrospectively, 
and follow where I lead. Find your way along 
that shrubbery, keep to the left under those great 
elm-trees ; now skirt along the side of the house 
until you reach the conservatory, and there pause. 

It is dark, past nine, and none of the guests in 
yonder brilliantly-lighted room can see us, though 
we can see them. ‘Take a peep in here, and see 
what a paradise wealth can make of an English 
home ; look at those gorgeous exotics, those won- 
derful ferns, those masses of rich vivid coloring 
and dark-green glittering foliage; listen to the 
plash-plash of the water in yonder marble basin ; 
revel while you may in the subtle intoxicating 
multiplicity of perfumes, fresh from nature’s great 
laboratory. What a deliciously subdued light, 
what soft tempting causeuses, what a place for 
lovers! Lovers, say you? Look there, in that 
far corner ; what do you see? A man and a wo- 
man, two evils which unfortunately attract each 
other ; a great, stalwart, sunburnt, ruddy-bearded 
man, talking eagerly, earnestly, with folded arms 
and clouded brow, to a woman who is looking 
into his face with a strangely pitying gaze, and a 
filmy half-tearful expression in her blue eyes; a 
fair, queenly woman, with grand, white, sloping 
shoulders, and arms round and perfect as sculp- 
tured Carrara marble. What is it—a rejected suit 
or a lover’s quarrel? But stay; she raises her 
white left hand half-absently to pluck a faded 
flower from an exotic beside her, and on the third 
finger glistens—what ought not to be there, or 
being there, should not have been forgotten—a 
tiny band of gold, a wedding-ring. Ah, false 
friend, false wife, shame on you! Shame! Softly, 
my friend ; they will hear you. Are you not one of 
those who have so low an opinion of your kind as 
to hold that friendship, pure and true, cannot 
exist between a man and woman Without evil 
creeping in like the serpent in Eden? Hon# soit 
qui mal y pense. My estimate of myself and my 
brethren is higher, ayes and juster, than yours. 





There is no love-making, however, in this case, or 
if there be, it is vicarious, and Ethel Paget is as 
true a wife to Maitland Paget, Esq., late M. P. 
for the county of Hants, and as good a mother to 
four little Pagets of various ages and sizes, as ever 
vowed to love, honor, and obey at St. George’s, 
Hanover-square. Play the eavesdropper a little 
longer, and your doubts will be set at rest. He 
speaks. 

‘* Mrs. Paget, you have been very good to me. 
very ; but its all over now. I know from her own 
lips to-night what I have sometimes thought, but 
shrank from allowing myself to believe—Clarice 
does not care for me.’’ 

‘*Clarice is very foolish, very petulant; but 
indeed, indeed I think you wrong her, Major 
Vaughan.”’ 

‘‘Then, why, why,’’ with an impatient move- 
ment of the great shoulders, ‘‘did she trifle with 
me? Why did she do everything she knew I dis- 
liked ? I daresay you think me a jealous brute, 
Mrs. Paget, but it drives me mad to see her go on 
as she does with that young Percy, d—n him! I 
beg your pardon’’ —very humbly—‘‘ I forgot what 
I was saying. You know I would give my very 
heart’s blood for her, and she—well, sometimes 
she seemed to care for me, when we were alone, 
before ke came, I almost thought she did; and 
now before strangers she treats me as—as she has 
done to-day—as if there-had never been anything 
between us. I can’t stand it, Mrs. Paget. By 
Heaven, I can’t and won’t !’’ 

And in his excitement he rises and strides in the 
direction of the drawing-room, his hands clenched 
and his face working, nearly overthrowing a rare 
plant in his passion. She follows him, and lays 
her hand gently on his arm. 

‘¢ Major Vaughan, I am grieved for you, doubly 
grieved for Clarice. Let me speak to her—do 
let me; and all may yet be well. Poor little 
Clarice, she does not know what love she is throw- 
ing away. Will you let me?”’ 

He turns like an obedient child at the touch of 
the kind little hand. 

‘¢Mrs. Paget, you are very good, but it would 
be useless. I believe she cares more for Harry 
Percy’s little finger ’’—another expletive, of which 
she takes no notice—*‘ than for me, body and soul ; 
and I’d give both for her, God knows. He won’t 
marry her; he can’t; for he’s engaged to another 
woman, and should be with her in town instead 
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of philandering down here’’—savagely. ‘‘ No, 
I’ve made up my mind what todo. I must leave 
this to-morrow, Mrs. Paget, or I shall gomad. I 
won’t have my happiness destroyed by a woman ; 
I’ll go back to America and look after my estate, 
settle down to farming, anything!’’ . Then the 
resolution in his voice gradually dying away; 
‘¢Oh, Mrs. Paget, I’m very miserable !’’ 

‘<If it must be, it must,’’ she answers, sadly. 
** Does she know of your intention ?”’ 

“6 Ay.” 

«¢ And when do you sail ?”’ 

‘©On the 30th; I see by the paper that a vessel, 
the Aurora, leaves Liverpool on that date. I shall 
stay three days in London; can I do anything for 
you?’’—trying to appear unconcerned—“ any com- 
missions I can execute; I assure you I am an ex- 
cellent judge of ladies’ requirements.”’ 

She shakes her head. 

‘* And if—’’ she asks hesitatingly. 

“*It is all over, indeed, Mrs. Paget. Stay; if 
you have anything to write about, this address 
will find me until the Aurora sails.’’ 

And he scribbles a few words in a pocket-book, 
tears out the leaf, and gives it to her; as she takes 
it a sudden impulse seizes him, and bending low 
he touches the pretty white hand reverentially 
with his lips. 

‘« God in heaven bless you, Mrs. Paget! Next 
to my mother you are the best woman I have ever 
known.” 

Raising her sweet eyes, swimming in tears, to 
his face, she whispers, ‘‘I too have suffered.’’ Ah 
me! what a wondrous bond of fellawship between 
two human souls such suffering makes ! 

Suddenly a deep silence falls on the gay com- 
pany in the room beyond ; a lady rises and goes 
to the piano, nimble fingers execute a brief, weird 
prelude, and then in a full, rich, wondrously sweet 
soprano voice float out on the still evening air those 
touching plaintive words of Jean Ingelow’s: 


“ When sparrows build, and the leaves break forth, 
My old sorrow wakes and cries.” 


Every word is distinctly uttered, and goes straight 
to the hearts of the listeners, and in the eyes of 
more than one there are tears. Again and again 
the sad refrain; the wail of a soul to whom re- 
pentance comes too late steals through the room, 
and echoes mournfully in the ears of those two ‘in 





the conservatory. He listens with his head bowed 
low on his breast, and his nervous sinewy hands 
clasping each other convulsively in the excess of 
his emotion, but he speaks never a word. She 
hears it impatiently, restlessly, angrily almost, 
muttering the while, ‘‘How could she? How 
could she have chosen that ?’’ 

As the last note dies away, sounding in their 
ears almost like a knell, they rise simultaneously, 
and walk towards the drawing-room. 


There, you have seen enough; the spell is 
broken ; the tableau vanishes; and I will tell you 
the rest of the story in my own way. 

‘‘Oh Major Vaughan,’’ cried a young lady as 
they entered, ‘‘ can your American ladies sing like 
that? Was it not exquisite, that song ?’’ 

He controlled himself with a violent effort, as 
he replied, gaily : 

«Come, come, Miss Seymour, I really can’t al- 
low my country-women to be disparaged as you 
will persist in doing; I have heard many fine 
voices among them. As to the song—yes, it’s 
pretty’’ (‘* Pretty! Oh, my God!’’ to himself) ; 
‘*but I prefer something less doleful. Miss Paget 
is in good voice to-night.”’ 

‘*Yes; I never heard an amateur sing as she 
does ; she throws so muclr soul, so much expression 
into her words.’’ 

“*Yes,’’ said Vaughan, dryly; ‘I quite agree 
with you.”’ 

Then just as he was beginning to chafe inwardly 
at the thought of being longer victimized by the 
young lady’s small-talk, Mr. Paget, a tall, portly, 
happy-looking country squire, came to his relief, 
button-holed, and carried him off to talk Ameri- 
can politics; while Miss Seymour, being en- 
treated to add her quota to the evening’s enter- 
tainment, simpered and pleaded cold, and then 
simpered again, and said she would try, but that 
really her singing would not be worth hearing 
after Miss Paget’s (which her auditors felt to be 
painfully true); and finally, after conducting her- 
self after the idiotic fashion of young women who 
can sing and play ‘‘a little’? (would that it were 
less !), sat down to the instrument, and performed, 
in a small, piping voice, a very lively French chan- 
sonette, each verse ending with the inevitable tra- 
la-la, which she specially selected because Major 
Vaughan did not like doleful ditties. Unfortu- 
nately, the attention was lost on him; for on her 
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asking afterwards if that were not his style, he re- 
plied, absently, ‘‘Yes, indeed; I always prefer 
simple English ballads.’’ The insulted damsel 
cast a withering glance at him, intended utterly 
to annihilate him (so it would have done, I dare 
say, had he only seen it), and walked off in high 
dudgeon. She subsequently revenged herself in a 
measure, being gifted with a certain amount of 
sharpness and petty malice, which passed current 
for wit, by dubbing him among her select circle 
of intimate friends, kindred spirits, ‘¢ Ursa Major.’’ 

Then Miss Paget sang again, Blumenthal’s ‘* Mes- 
sage,’’ and Major Vaughan stood watching her in 
the doorway, stroking viciously his great tawny 
moustache. She was a fair, slight giri of eighteen, 
with a profusion of wavy, golden hair, thrown off 
her face, and confined by fillets in. the old Greek 
fashion, which would not become many faces, but 
suited hers well; she had a delicately-cut profile ; 
a small, saucy nose, just the least bit in the world 
retroussé; large, defiant, roguish blue eyes; a 
sweet, mutinous mouth, whose office should have 
been a sinecure, so often did the eyes do duty for 
it ; small, pearly teeth ; and an exquisitely moulded 
little figure. In every flash of the blue eyes, in 
every turn of the pretty head, you might read, as 
plainly as though she bore it branded on her 
smooth, white brow, the hateful word, coquette. 
Beside her, turning over the pages as she sang, 
stood a tall, slight, good-looking young man of 
three- or four-and-twenty; the same Harry Percy 
who had been twice so ruthlessly consigned to per- 
dition by the Major, and who ought to have been 
not where he was, the recreant knight. Somehow, 
in a mutual attempt to turn over the page at the 
last verse, their fingers met; a slight pressure was 
interchanged, so slight that none but the jealous 
eyes watching the pair from the doorway could 
have detected it. Clarice drew her hand away 
with a light laugh, and then Harry, stooping, said 
a few words in a low tone, which brought the 
color welling into the singer’s fair face, and sent 
Vaughan back into the conservatory with some- 
thing very like an oath on his lips. It was a fool- 
ish little speech, one of the silly little inanities of 
the day, with I daresay, half a dozen ‘‘ awfullys’’ 
in it; but Clarice made the most of it—far more, 
Heaven knows, than the speaker ever intended— 
and, with the Major’s eyes fixed on her (she felt 
he was watching her), she raised her eyes to young 
Percy’s face, flashed at him a glance in which a 





world of meaning was expressed, which made the 
poor lad’s heart beat faster than its wont, spoke a 
few words in a confidential tone, though they were 
nothing more than an inquiry as to whether he 
liked her song, and then, having done as much 
mischief for the time being as she could devise, 
looked across the room to find that the object of 
her coquetry had disappeared. 

Then she finished her song, and the guests arose 
to seek their respective couches. Major Vaughan 
walked up to the squire with outstretched hand. 

‘*Good-night, Paget,’’ he said; ‘‘or, rather, 
good-bye.”’ 

Mr. Paget raised his eyebrows interrogatively. 

‘*Why, good gracious, Vaughan, you’re not 
thinking of leaving us ?’’ 

And then a chorus of voices feminine exclaimed, 
**Oh, Major Vaughan, indeed you must not go! 
Remember the charades on Tuesday; you pro- 
mised faithfully to be the ‘ Corsair,’ and Miss 
Paget is to do ‘Gulnare.’ ”’ 

‘*T’m very sorry,’’ he replied; ‘but I’m really 
compelled to go; I’ve had bad news—from—Penn- 
sylvania’’ (coloring very much; for to this brave 
honest soldier a lie did not come glibly), ‘‘ and 
my presence is urgently required there. As to the 
‘Corsair,’ Miss Seymour, I’ve no doubt you can 
easily supply my place. Stay; I’ll find you a sub- 
stitute. Mr. Percy, will you represent me, and 
play ‘ Conrad’—to—Miss Paget’s ‘Gulnare?’ I’m 
sure you’ll do it far better than I.’’ 

Then heshook hands hastily with them all, those 
friends of six weeks’ standing, who were so sorry 
to lose one who had contributed so largely to their 
amusement. When it came to Percy’s turn, he 
hesitated ; then, for form’s sake, and to avoid re- 
mark, went through the customary greeting ; but, 
judging, by the expression of his eyes, I fear that, 
had it been the fashion in those days for gentlemen 
to wear rings @ /a Borgia, poor Harry would have 
slept soundly, far too soundly, that night. Pur- 
posely or not, he left Clarice to the last, and one 
who stood near said afterwards that the great brown 
hand trembled as he held it out to her. 

‘¢ Good-bye, Miss Paget.”’ 

A commonplace farewell enough, but she bit her 
lips, and grew a shade paler as she answered, in 
her clear, resolute tones: 

‘* Good-bye, Major Vaughan ; we are sorry to 
lose you.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ whispered Miss Seymour, viciously, to 
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young Percy, ‘‘ that’s just it. She ¢s very sorry to 
—lose him; indeed, I call it perfectly disgraceful, 
the persistent way in which some people have set 
their caps at Major Vaughan,”’ 

And the young lady, who had not disdained to 
angle, in her own peculiar, feeble little way, for 
the great Canadian fish, who would not even look 
at her bait, tossed her chignoned head, and sniffed 
virtuously in the air. 

Vaughan held the little hand for a moment, and 
tried to look in the face for the one sign of peni- 
tence that should bid him stay ; but it was averted, 
and its owner was regarding with great interest a 
bunch of roses on the carpet. Then he released 
her, and she, saying good-night to her friends, and 
a few more stupid, frivolous words to Harry Percy, 
apropos of the parts they were to play, left the 
room, Mrs. Paget looking after her with vexed 
eyes, and saying to herself, ‘‘ You heartless, heart- 
less little coquette !’’ 

The gentlemen proceeded to the smoking-room, 
where Vaughan, as was his custom, presently joined 
them; but he seemed unusually dull for him, and 
their best jokes and most piquant stories fell flatly 
on his ears. At last his answers to their questions 
fell so wide of the mark, and his manner became 
so absent and distraught, that one of his greatest 
admirers, a jolly young fox-hunting squire, whose 
broad acres and broader form had been twice re- 
lentlessly refused by Clarice, whispered to his 
neighbor that, ‘‘ By Jove, old Vaughan was hard 
hit at last! He couldn’t have been refused; such 
a contingency was quite out of the question; so, 
why the deuce didn’t he go in and win?” 


‘« May I come in, Clarice ?’’ said Ethel Paget, 
as, in dressing-gown and with slippered feet, she 
stood, an hour later, at the door of her sister-in- 
law’s room. Thrice she had knocked, and got no 
answer. ‘‘Surely she cannot be asleep,’’ she 
thought. 

At the sound of her voice the door was quickly 
unlocked. ‘‘Oh, come in, Ethel! I had no idea 
you were there; I thought it was only that tire- 
some little Emmy Seymour; and I could not 
stand any of her nonsense to-night, so I pretended 
to be asleep.’’ 

‘* Yes, I can quite understand that,’’ said her 
sister, sternly ; ‘‘ there has been nonsense enough 
to satisfy even you, this evening.’’ 

‘* Ethel !”’ 








‘* Yes, Clarice, I have come to speak to you 
very, very seriously; but first—am I to under- 
stand that all is over between you and Maurice 
Vaughan ?”’ 

‘You have no right to suppose that there was 
ever anything between us, Ethel.’’ 

** Don’t prevaricate, Clarry. I know this, that 
for the last five weeks—until—until Harry Percy 
came, you have led on Major Vaughan by word 
and look, and your unmistakable preference for his 
society, to believe that you returned the affection 
you know he felt for you. Let me speak. You 
won his heart, the heart of a brave, good, noble 
man, and the passionate earnest love which a man 
of his nature too often gives—God knows how, 
God knows why—to a woman of yours, who is so 
infatuated, so blind, so frivolous, that she cannot 
appreciate it, nor distinguish between a wretched, 
tawdry counterfeit and a pure, brilliant, flawless 
gem. You led him on and on, and then, when 
you had got all he had to give, flung him aside, as 
you’ve done with others before now; flung him 
aside, and began to play your old game of fast 
and loose, with a man who is engaged to another 
woman.” 

‘* Ethel, you have no right to say this ; it is not 
true.” 

**It is true; you know it is. Don’t think that 
Maurice Vaughan has come tale-bearing to me. I 
noticed his misery, and spoke to him, and he sim- 
ply told me that you no longer cared for him, and 
that he still loved you—aye, Clarice, loved you, 
in spite of your wayward, heartless, childish ways 
—so dearly, that the same roof must no longer 
continue to shelter you both. I needed no telling; 
for I saw with my own eyes, this night, my sister 
behaving as no young lady in decent society 
should behave, ogling and flirting and coquetting 
with—an engaged man.’’ 

‘*You shall not speak so to me, Ethel; you 
shall not. Now hear me. I did—flirt, as I sup- 
pose you would call *t, with Major Vaughan, and 
he proposed for me, but Idid not regularly accept 
him. I told him that I would give him an answer 
before he left, but that I could not make up my 
mind so suddenly. He seemed satisfied; but I 
expressly stipulated that it was not to be con- 
sidered an engagement. Then Harry Percy came 
—we were children together, you know—and I 
was glad to see him, and we walked together a 





good deal, and—and— Well, we did talk a little 
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nonsense, I daresay, but you know that’s only my 
way ; I didn’t mean anything.”’ 
Yes, you don’t mean anything ; 


‘* Your way ! 
you never do.’’ 

‘Don’t sneer, Ethel. Well, Major Vaughan 
thought proper to interfere, and take me to task 
about it. I disputed his right to do so; he re- 
sented, and I then told him that he had merely 
expedited my answer, which was now ‘No;’ that 
it probably might have been ‘ Yes;’ but that I was 
not a child, to be ordered about by him; that I 
had a special horror of a jealous husband ; and, 
finally, that as I saw we should never agree on 
certain points, it was best that we should forget 
all that had passed.’’ 

‘* And you really care for Harry Percy ?’’ 

‘‘Harry Percy! Ethel, how can you? Why 
should I care for him? I'd just as soon think of 
marrying a broomstick’’ (which was a most unkind 
allusion to poor Harry’s tall and somewhat lanky 
figure). ‘‘ No; I like to tease him—I always have 
since I was five years old—and to make fun of the 
future Mrs. Harry, who has carrotty hair, a turned- 
up nose—no, it’s not the least bit like mine, Ethel 
—and heaps of money; she’s a cotton-spinner’s 
daughter. Why, you dear, old, foolish thing, I 
might have had Harry any time these four years ; 
but not even the prospect of being Lady Percy at 
some future day tempted me. I leave that honor 
to Miss Cotton-spinner, who, I’ve no doubt, will 
fill the post with dignity. Lady ’Arry Percy, I 
should think she’ll call herself.’’ 

And, twirling around, she made a low obesiance 
before the cheval-glass, in the form of what chil- 
dren call a ‘‘ cheese,’’ and then backed, treading 
on her dressing-gown betimes, until, but for Ethel, 
she would have ended by immolating herself in 
the grate. This pantomime was intended truly 
and faithfully to represent the presentation at 
court of the future cotton-spinning ornament of 
the peerage, the cheval-glass taking the place of 
the sacred person of royalty. 

‘‘Don’t be so silly, Clarice; please, please 
listen to what I have to say. Don’t let a trifling 
dispute like this come between you and your life’s 
happiness; if, indeed, you care for no one else— 
and I believe, child, you do not; for you don’t 
know what love is—think of what you are throw- 
ing away, and don’t break a good man’s heart 
with your folly. You may not be regularly ‘in 
love’ with Maurice Vaughan, but he is a man no 
woman could live long with without loving ost 





deeply. Forgive me, Clarry; but I have often 
thought he was well suited to take care of a giddy 
little thing like you. It would never do for you to 
marry a man you could not respect or look up to.” 

‘*Thank you, Ethel, for your flattering opinion 
of me. Upon my word, you’re a good advocate ; 
one would think you were in love with Major 
Vaughan yourself. Now, Ethel, tell the truth; 
you don’t mean to say you were ever really epris 
with Maitland before you married him? Dear old 
fat, red-faced, pompous Maitland, who hasn’t a soul 
for anything but his dogs and horses, unless, in- 
deed, it be our eternal ‘ family’ (I wish there were 
no such things as pedigrees) or those horrid, tire- 
some Blue-books: ‘The country, sir, the country un- 
der her present government is going fast to ruin !’’’ 
sticking one hand in her dressing-gown and 
ruffling her hair with the other, as was her re- 
spected brother’s custom when, to the terror of his 
audience, he got the political bit between his 
teeth, and wert off full galop. ‘‘ Gracious good- 
ness! I should have thought he was about the last 
person in the world to inspire the tender passion.’’ 

And at the ludicrous ideas connected with two 
such perfectly incompatible things as her brother 
and spooneyism, the provoking girl went off into 
an irrepressible fit of laughter. 

‘« Clarry, darling, don’t, please don’t,”’ said her 
sister; and a look of pain crossed the sweet, fair 
face. Then, kneeling beside the girl, she laid her 
hand on the round, white arm: ‘‘ Clarice, I will 
tell you what I have never told to mortal ; what I 
expect you to keep as sacred from others as I have 
hitherto done. Years ago, when I was a young 
girl, a silly, vain young thing, I was brought up 
by my aunt—my parents died in India, you know, 
when I was a little child—with the one idea para- 
mount in my brain that my beauty was to win for 
me a rich husband and a good position. My aunt, 
Lady Onslow, a clever, unscrupulous woman of 
the world, took care that none save eligible people 
should be thrown in my way; and I had several 
proposals, though none which quite realized her 
views for me. I did not care for any of my ad- 
mirers in particular, but I loved admiration in 
general, and gave encouragement to so many 
without, as you say, meaning anything, that I 
soon gained for myself the reputation of being 
the most heartless, desperate flirt in the county. 
At last I met with a just punishment. We were 
staying, Lady Onslow and I, at Sir John Sey- 
mour’s, an uncle of Emmy’s, and there, for the 
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first time in my useless, butterfly existence, I knew 
what love meant. He, Herbert Gifford, was an 
officer in the East India Company’s Service, 
clever, well connected, but a younger son, with 
little beyond his pay. After a short acquaintance 
he proposed, and, without a moment’s hesitation, 
I accepted him. My aunt was furious, and so 
brought her influence to bear upon me, weak fool 
that I was, that I finally gave in to the force of 
her clever, worldly, mercenary arguments, and 
dismissed the man I loved better than all the world 
besides, without even a parting word—Lady Ons- 
low was far too wily to permit that—with nothing 
but a few cold meagre lines, written at her dicta- 
tion, telling him the miserable, cowardly lie that 
I found I was mistaken as to the extent of my 
regard for him. He replied to that note, offering, 
poor fellow, to wait even an indefinite period if I 
would only marry him in the end. He had, he 
said, sufficient interest at headquarters to procure 
a staff appointment, and if I would hold out any, 
the most distant, hope, he would come home at 
my bidding to fetch me, or would arrange for me 
to go out to his sister in Calcutta, from whose 
house we could be married. He could not believe 
I had ceased to care for him, and if I would only 
reconsider my determination, he would work for 
me as Jacob had done for Rachel ; he would slave 
as man never slaved for woman. It was a simple, 
touching, manly letter, and I could never have 
withstood the eager, trusting appeal, loving him 
as I did; but—Clarice, pity me—lI never saw it 
for years after, until the ink was faded and the 
paper yellow with age; until the hand that had 
penned the kind, loving words had mouldered 
into clay. She, Lady Onslow, took care of that ; 
but she forgot to destroy the record of her crime, 
for it was no less; and afterwards, when I was 
Maitland’s wife, I found it among her papers when 
she was lying dead in the next room, and, God 
forgive me, I cursed her for it. He went out to 
India, went to his death, thinking me, and justly, 
a wicked, heartless woman. He never even tried 
for an appointment, but rejoined his regiment, 
and was killed, not long after, in a skirmish with 
one of the hill-tribes. They found him lying 
under a bush, with the death smile on his face, 
shot through the heart; and when those who 
loved him for his noble, guileless nature laid him 
in his lonely grave, they took from his breast a 
miniature that I had given him. It was sent to 





his sister, and she—she had been an old friend 
and schoolfellow of mine—gave it back to me on 
her return from India. I will show it you some 
day, Clarice; it and the old faded letter are all I 
have left of one of the noblest men that ever trod 
God’s earth. I met your brother long afterwards, 
and, to Lady Onslow’s extreme annoyance, re- 
fused him twice. When I finally accepted him, I 
told him plainly I did not love him, but that he 
had no rival; it was true, God knows, though I 
did nottell him why. Perhaps I should have 
done so, but—I could not bear to speak of the 
past time. Oh, Clarice, you cannot tell how ter- 
rible I appeared to myself! No murderess that 
ever lay shuddering in the condemned cell could 
have felt the burden of her guilt more heavily 
than I did mine. I had sent Herbert Gifford to 
his death, I who loved him so, and my hand killed 
him as surely as though it had aimed the match- 
lock of the enemy who laid him low. Maitland 
has been a kind husband to me, and we got on 
well; indeed, I believe we are considered the 
best-matched pair in the county. I have tried to 
be a good wife to him, znd I do love him, as I 
would love my father and mother were they alive. 
I have been true to him in thought and word and 
deed; I could not be otherwise, were he the most 
cruel husband that ever lived, instead of the kind- 
est; for, Clarice, I should be faithless to the me- 
mory of the dead.”’ 

The soft, low voice, one of Ethel Paget’s greatest 
charms, ceased, and in the dead silence which 
followed her confession she looked into her young 
sister’s face, and saw that it was wet with tears. 

‘* Why did you tell me this, Ethel? Why did 
you pain yourself by recalling all this sorrow ?”’ 

‘* For your sake, child, for your sake, my poor 
little motherless Clarice, that you might be saved 
remorse like mine. Maurice Vaughan had a look in 
his face to-night that reminded me of that other— 
they were not unlike—and then it came into my 
head to warn you by my own story. Oh, Clarice, 
darling, if nothing but that silly quarrel keep you 
apart, lay aside your pride—for indeed you have 
grievously erred—and tell him he need not go. 
Let me tell him, if you would rather not ; he will 
only love and respect you the more for it. Will 
you let me ?’’ 

The fire was nearly dead now, and the candles 
were gathering in their sockets, and out of the 
gloom came only the sullen answer, ‘‘ No.”’ 
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‘“*Then good-night, my poor little Clarry ; 
poor, for you have trampled under foot the richest 
treasure a woman can have offered her—the price- 
less gift of a good man’s love. Stay; think over 
what I have said. He goes to-morrow at dawn ; 
so you will not see him again ; but he will remain 
in town three days, and I have his address, So, 
child, if your judgment get the better of your 
pride, if on reflection you see how foolishly, how 
wrongly you have acted, say to me ‘ Write,’ and 
oh, Clarry, how glad I shall be to do it !”’ 

Then she went up to the slight, childish figure, 
swaying itself backwards in the rocking-chair by 
the fireside, with the tiny bare feet kicking each 
other, as they used to do when their owner was a 
wee, wilful, petted child. ‘*Good-night, and 
God bless you, Clarry dear;’’ and she stopped 
and kissed the girl’s forehead, and stroked her 
golden hair, but there was no responding kiss or 


blessing ; and with a sigh she closed the door. 


after her, and went to her own room. 

If Asmodeus had paid a visit to Harley Park 
that night, he would have found Maitland Paget, 
Esq., sleeping the sleep of the just, in a most unro- 
mantic-looking red-silk nightcap pulled down well 
over his ears, and—shall I say it ?—snoring horri- 
bly, dreaming probably that all his cows were 
dead of the Rinderpest, or that his early turnips 
had turned out a dead failure ; blissfully uncon- 
scious, good man, that the fair woman at his side 
had any care or anxiety more serious than the fit of 
a new silk dress or solicitude about baby’s last tooth ; 
never for a moment imagining—how could he ?— 
as she tnrned uneasily on her pillow, that the 
great enchanter, Sleep, had taken her by the 
hand, and led her into a far-distant land, where 
were great blue mountains and an azure cloud- 
less sky, and a dry arid plain, and in the plain 
a brown mound with a rude wooden cross at the 
head. No; if his wife’s restlessness happened to 
disturb him, the worthy squire probably attribu- 
ted it to the Nesselrode pudding, or the 
cheese souffet, or some other obvious material 
cause. 





And he would have found, at an hour when such 
an unexceptionably respectable household is usu- 
ally wrapped in slumber, a tall, bronzed, ruddy, 
bearded man in the midst of open portmanteaus 
and _ half-filled carpet-bags, which, scorning the 
aid of a valet-—indeed, such an individual would 
have been a very white elephant to the Major— 
he packed himself, cramming in the things any- 
how, and bringing the weight of his ponderous 
frame to bear on refractory lids, every now and then 
pausing in the midst of his work to stride impa- 
tiently up and down the room, finding vent for 
his feelings in a series of expletives which, taking 
into consideration the man and the circumstances, 
the attendant recording angel must in very charity 
have blotted out as surely as he did the oath of 
‘my Uncle Toby.”’ 

And in ‘‘ my lady’s chamber’’—a pretty little 
room hung with pink and white, with sundry 
proofs of feminine occupation littering floor and 
table, with the gray light of early dawn creeping 
in through the shuttered windows—he would 
have found a young girl rocking herself back- 
wards and forwards in a chair by the now com- 
fortless hearth, with dishevelled hair, and great 
dark circles under her blue eyes, rocking herself 
to and fro in the very attitude of woe, clasping and 
unclasping her tiny fingers, and sobbing pitifully 
to herself the while, ‘‘ Not love him! Not know 
what love is? Oh, Maurice, Maurice!’’ 

And presently came the rattle of wheels driving 
swiftly down the avenue, with a dreary hopeless 
sound in their motion ; and then the great clock 
on the staircase took up the tale, and, with the 
wondrous vitality with which inanimate things 
appear on occasion to be gifted, seemed to the ears 
of the weary little watcher to say, ‘‘ Too late, too 
late, too late !’’ 

Love and pride had had a sore tussle that night in 
the little chamber which should have been sacred 
to pleasant dreams and sweet joyous fancies of love 
and youth, not desecrated by such unseemly fray ; 
and alas, alas, as is too frequently the case, pride 
had gained the mastery! 
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THE ECCLESIASTICAL EDIFICES OF ROME. 


By JoHN Harris MorDEN. 


THE PANTHEON. 
| 


Last MontTH I briefly, too brieflyI fear, sketched 
some of the structures in Rome that tell us of the 
olden time. But the visitor of the present day is 
struck with the vast number and extent of the 
evidences of the prolonged sway of the Papal 
Church. These evidences are beheld on every 
hand and in many forms, but I shall confine my- 
self, in this paper, to a notice of three or four 
of the more than three hundred churches of 
the City of Rome. 


least of those occupied as churches, is the old 
Pantheon ; its great interest to me lying in the 
fact that it is the only entirely preserved edifice of 
ancient Rome. It was built in B.c. 27, by Agrippa, 





the son-in-law of Augustus, as the inscription upon 
its front testifies. As shown in the engraving 
above, it is circular (or more than-semicircular) 
in form, its roof being a magnificent dome, of one 
hundred and forty-four feet diameter, the height 
to its apex being the same. It is entered by a 
noble portico one hundred and ten feet long, 
by forty feet deep, composed of sixteen Corinthian 
columns of Oriental granite, with capitals and 


| bases of Greek marble ; of this portico it has been 
To me, the most interesting edifice in Rome, at 


well said that it presents ‘‘the most sublime result 
that was ever produced by so little architecture,’ 
and Pliny held that the temple was one of the 
wonders of the world. The doors, undoubtedly 
the work of classic times, are of bronze, hung on 
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THE PANTHEON—INTERIOR. 


bronze pilasters, and the pavement is of porphyry, | to the vault of heaven. The name, however, is 
pavonazetto and giallo antico, arranged in round | with more probability derived from the fact that 
and square slabs. The body of the building is | the Temple was dedicated to Cybele and all the 
of brick, and has in its interior surface seven | gods of the Romans. It was in 610 made over to 
large niches, six of which have fluted giallo antico | Boniface IV., who converted it into a church, 
columns; these contained statues of Mars, Venus, consecrating it to the Virgin Mary and all the 
Cesar, etc. The external surface was once coated | Saints (Sta. Mariaad Martyres, ‘ martyrs’). [The 
with marble, but vandalism, in which Pope Urban | Feast of the Martyrs was orginally celebrated on 
VIII. bore a principal part, has deprived the build- | May 13th; but Gregory IV., in a.p. 834, trans- 
ing of this and many other ornaments, substituting | ferred it to the 1st of November, because pro- 
some more ecclesiastical, if less meritorious in an | visions can then be had more easily, and called it 
artistic point of view, ornaments. The portico- | the Feast of All Saints.] Is itunreasonable to an- 
roof was formerly surmounted by statues, and the | ticipate that astructure thus assigned to the patron- 
tympanum decorated with reliefs. The fretted | care of ‘‘all the gods,’’ and then ‘‘all the Saints,”’ 
ceiling of the vault was decorated with stucco, | must continue to survive the changes and wear of 
and the entire roof was covered with gilded bronze ! time for centuries to come, or at least so long as 
tiles. ‘The building is illuminated solely by the , the world itself shall survive? The name by 
aperture in the centre of the dome, and the effect | which the Pantheon is ecclesiastically best known 
is so sublimely grand that it gave rise to the| is Sta. Maria Rotonda (or la Rotonda,) which it 
ancient belief that the name Pantheon had origi-| takes from its form. The most interesting object 
nated in the resemblance of the vault of the dome | within is Raphael’s tomb. 
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BASILICA CHURCH. OF ST. JOHN LATERAN, 


Next in interest to the Pantheon I found the 
old Basilicas. The term Jdasi/ica originally was 
applied to Courts of Justice in Rome, and some 
of these became subsequently churches. The plan 
upon which they were all constructed, no matter 
how great their size, was nearly uniform. They 
had a central nave much longer than the width, 
On either side of this nave were rows of columns 
which separated it from side aisles, which of course 
made the interior much broader, and allowed space 
for.persons to move backward and forward without 
going into the central nave. The central portion 
was devoted to business, and it was at times used 
as an exchange. At the end of the edifice farthest 
from the entrance was a circular arch, and 
behind it a semi-circular space, which could be 
used asacourt of law and justice. Raised up 
on a central seat, and facing the nave, the judge 
occupied a prominent place where he was con- 
spicuous to the multitude. Below him were the 
Officers of the court, and before him, at the 
entrance to the apse, were places for the lawyers 





and those who were engaged in conducting the 
case. 

When Christianity supplanted heathenism in 
Rome, these basilicas were used as places of wor- 
ship, and they became models for Christian 
churches. The heathen temples had not been 
built for the admission of large bodies of people ; 
besides, in the eyes of Christian worshipers, the 
temples had been polluted when they served as 
shrines of heathen gods. The basilicas were free 
from this reproach and they were so large as to 
admit the largest bodies of worshipers. Hence 
they were speedily appropriated to the uses of 
divine service. The seat of the judge was 
occupied by the bishop. ‘Two pulpits were erected 
in the nave, one for reading and the other for 
preaching. The audience filled up the nave, and 
on great occasions the aisles also, and thus from 
A. D. 300 until the middle of the eighth century, 
the arrangements and forms of these structures 
were assumed by nearly all Christian sanctuaries, 
They were not ornamented with towers or belfries, 
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but in many of them were galleries above the side 
aisles, from whence spectators could witness and 
hear what was done or said below. 

The oldest basilicas in Rome are those of St. 
Peter, St. Paul, St. John Lateran (said to be the 
first Christian church in the city), St. Clement, 
Sta. Maria Maggiore, and St. Lawrence. The 
nave of the Basilica of St. John Lateran is shown 
in a fine engraving on page 46r. 

But the most famous of the churches of Rome is 
certainly St. Peter’s. I cannot hope, in my very 
limited space, to approximate justice to this 
grand basilica, which has justly been pronounced 
by far the most magnificent which has yet reared 
its head in Christendom. It stands on the right 
bank of the Tiber, near the western extremity of 
the Borgo, on one of the worst sites which could 


possibly have been chosen, a hollowspace between 
the Janiculum and the Vatican, and so concealed 
by them and a ridge behind which connects them 
that the church, on three of its sides, up to the 
height of the nave, is virtually concealed, and is 
not seen to advantage from any commanding , 
point, either within or without the walls. It is 
approached through a piazza, the buildings along 
which are admirably concealed by a superb colon- 
nade, forming two semi-circular porticoes, and con- 
sisting of two hundred and eighty-four columns, 
with an entablature on which one hundred and 
ninety-two statues of saints, each eleven feet in 
height, stand sentinel. The main body of the 
building consists of a Greek cross, with a dome of 
| gigantic dimensions rising from its centre, and 
| borne up by four colossal piers. On this dome in 
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St. PETER’s—INTERIOR, 


particular Michael Angelo displayed the wonders 
of his genius, and produced a work which im- 
presses the beholder with a feeling of the sublime, 
akin to that with which the grander scenes of na- 
ture are beheld. The facade, not the work of the 
same great mind, but of an artist whom Forsyth 
stigmatizes as a wretched plasterer from Como, is 
not in harmony with the other parts of the struc- 
ture. Though too low, and otherwise defective, 


it is made to come forward so prominently as to | 
conceal the dome, which accordingly cannot be | 
seen from any part of the piazza in its full propor- | 


tions. This defect, however, is fully overcome 
when the interior is entered, and a scene solemn, 
grand, rich and harmonious, almost beyond con- 
ception, bursts upon the view. The extreme 
lengths within the walls are six hundred feet in the 
central body, and four hundred and forty-five feet 
in the transepts ; the height from the pavement to 
the cross is four hundred and fifty-eight feet. 








within the area lose somewhat of their effect by 
contrast, and appear comparatively diminutive. 
Thus the Baldacchino, a splendid bronze canopy 
over the high altar, and immediately under the 
dome, though one hundred and twenty feet high, 
appears not more than thirty feet; and the chair 
of St. Peter, behind the altar, seems scarcely to 


| rise from the pavement, though seventy feet above 


it. The same effect is perhaps still more strik- 
ingly manifested in regard to the magnificent 
mosaic paintings on the interior of the great 
dome, which, seen from below, are so much di- 
minished that the pen in the hand of the prophet 
in one of the lower compartments, seen from below, 
seems to be less than eighteen inches in length, 
though in reality six feet. To those who know 
St. Paul’s at London, an idea of the vastness of 
St. Peter’s may be given by mentioning that the 
floor of the former has an area of only two acres 
and that of the latter of five acres. The cost of 


Owing to these immense proportions, objects | erection isstill more disproportioned. ‘That of St. 
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THE TRIBUNE OF ST. PETER, IN ST. PETER’S, 


Paul’s was not more than seven hundred and fifty | I shall have to resume it in a subsequent num- 
thousand pounds; that of St. Peter’s, including : ber of the MontHty, and hope, too, to be per- 
its monuments and embellishments, is estimated | mitted to speak, one of these months, of some 
at from twelve to sixteen millions. of the superlatively grand works of art beheld 

But here I am at the limit of my space and | in the Vatican and in the Churches, and every- 
have scarcely more than introduced my subject. | where in Rome. 
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FRENCH’S STATUE, * THE MINUTE-MAN,” UNVEILED 
APRIL I9TH, 1875, AT CONCORD, MAss. 


French’s ‘‘ Minute-Man.’’—A friend of the 
MonrTHLy sends us from Concord, Massachusetts, 
a full report of the grand celebration of the Cen- 
tennial of the Concord Fight. As the daily papers 
have given the report in minute detail, we have 
concluded to make but a brief extract from our 
friend’s report : 

‘‘Among the most pleasing events of the day 
was the unveiling of ‘The Minute-Man,’ a fine 
statue of heroic size (more than seven feet in 
height and well proportioned), showing a young 
man promptly deserting his plough, and with gun 
in hand starting for the field of patriotic duty. It 
is the work of the talented young Concord sculp- 
tor, Daniel C. French, and competent critics have 
pronounced it creditable to his genius no less than 
his patriotism. It stands upon the spot where 
Davis and Hosmer fell, at the old North Bridge.’’ 

H. 





‘** Declaration ’’ of the Patriots of Westmore- 
land County, Pennsylvania, May 15, 1775.—The 
news from Lexington and Concord awoke thun- 
dering echoes all over the land. The farmers of 
staid old Westmoreland met promptly at a small 
village near Greensburg, and unanimously adopted 
the following ‘‘ Declaration :’’ ‘* That the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, by several late acts, have 
declared the inhabitants of the Massachusetts Bay 
to be in rebellion, and the Ministry, by endeavor- 
ing to enforce those acts, have attempted to reduce 
the said inhabitants to a more wretched state of 
slavery than ever before existed in any State or 
country. Not content with violating their con- 
stitutional and chartered privileges, they would 
strip them of the rights of humanity, exposing 
their lives to the wanton and unpunishable sport 
of a licentious soldiery, and depriving them of the 
very means of subsistence. That there is no rea- 
son to doubt but the same system of tyranny and 
oppression will, should it meet with success in 
Massachusetts Bay, be extended to other parts of 
America ; it is, therefore, become the indispensable 
duty of every American, of every man who has 
any public virtue or love for his country, or any 
bowels for posterity, by every means which God 
has put in his power, to resist and oppose the exe- 
cution of it; that for us we will be ready to oppose 
it with our lives and fortunes. And, the better to 
enable us to accomplish it, we will immediately 
form ourselves into a military body, to consist of 
companies, to be made up out of the several town- 
ships. That should our country be invaded by a 
foreign enemy, or should troops be sent from 
Great Britain to enforce the late arbitrary acts of 
its Parliament, we will cheerfully submit to mili- 
tary discipline, and to the utmost of our power re- 
sist and oppose them, or either of them, and will 
coincide with any plan that may be formed for the 
defence of America in general or Pennsylvania in 
particular.’’ 

This was one of the first responses to the brave 
doings of the patriots of Massachusetts, and is 
worthy of a place in the AMERICAN MONTHLY. 

J. H. Tasu. 


The Old Virginia State Capitol Furniture. 
—lI have heard that certain articles of furniture, 
i. ¢., chairs, a stove, etc., sent over from England 
to the Colonial authorities of Virginia, in its 
earliest days, and in use in the State Capitol up to 
the time of the late war, were destroyed during 
the said war. Is this true? Y. R. Lyman. 
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Barbara Frietchie (April Monruty, page 
304).—Under date ‘‘ Amesbury, 6mo 16, 1872,’’ 
Mr. Whittier wrote me, ‘‘ My original informant, 
was Mrs. Southworth, the authoress, of Washington. 
Soon after Miss Dorothy Dix visited the City of 
Frederick, and confirmed her statement. Within 
two years, a nephew of Barbara Frietchie visited 
me, with full confirmation of the heroism of his 
relative, and I have no doubt the main facts of the 
story are true.”’ 

The Army and Navy Journal, July 20, 1867, 
has a version of the story from a correspondent 
who names General Reno as the officer that paid 
honorable tribute and respect to the old lady and 
her flag. 

In 1869, Mrs. Mary A. Quantrill, in the Wash- 
ington Star, claimed to herself the praise and honor 
of the deed. 

Lossing, in his ‘‘ Civil War’’ (Vol. II., page 
465), gives a portrait of Barbara Frietchie and a 
representation of her house. G. H. P. 


Besides the above, we are in receipt of a letter 
from Mr. E. H. Goss, of Melrose, Massachusetts, 
and one from Mayor A. M. Keiley, of Richmond, 
Virginia. The former encloses an interesting 
article clipped from the Boston Journa/, alluding 
to the denials of the story by Jacob Englebrecht, 
of Frederick, Maryland, and by Profgssor Samuel 
Tyler, of Georgetown, D. C., formerly of Fred- 
erick. Mayor Keiley encloses ‘‘ Correspondence 
between Mayor Keiley and General Early as to 
Barbara Frietchie,’’ which he cuts from the col- 
umns of the Richmond Diéspatch of April 29th. 
The Mayor says in his letter—‘‘ In the interest of 
‘the truth of history,’ I submit the clipping for 
such use as your inclination and space may war- 
rant.’’ Our sincere regard for Mayor Keiley 
makes us regret that it is impossible to afford space 
for General Early’s very long letter, although we 
are free to admit we are not too well pleased with 
the letter itself, and we would suggest a thought 
to General Early—nothing is to be gained by an 
insulting manner of speaking or writing about any 
one ; it does not prove the affirmative or negative 
of the question to sneer at the antecedents of 
Barbara Frietchie, or of the poet Whittier. 

We trust the Mayor will pardon us for adding 
that we cannot help regarding the discussion as far 
more weighty than the question—the game is not 
worth the powder expended. The story may or 
may not be true—does it really matter whether it 
is true or not? And its discussion should be 
closed when it calls forth such expressions as some 
in General Early’s letter. 


. B. Perrault.— E.M. is informed that he 
will find in Schoolcraft’s large work on the 
History and Condition of the Indian Tribes of the 
United States, Vol. IIl., pages 351-369, a very 





interesting paper entitled, ‘‘ Indian Life in the 
Northwestern Regions of the United States in 
1783; being the Relation of the Voyages and Ad- 
ventures of a Merchant Voyager in the Indian 
Territories of North America, setting out from 
Montreal, May 28th, 1783. By John Baptiste 
Perrault. Translated from the original French 
MSS., with Notes, Geographical and Geological, 
and an Introduction, by Henry R. Schoolcraft.”’ 
L. C. D. 
The Chevalier de Ternay.—This French 
naval officer commanded the squadron which 
brought Rochambeau and his army to America, in 
1780. He died at Newport, Rhode Island, of 
putrid fever, on the 15th of December, 1780, and 
was buried there. Was any monument erected 
over his remains ? ww. 


On the 17th December, 1781, The Friendly Sons 
of St. Patrick, of Philadelphia, adopted General 
Washington as a member of the Society, and pre- 
sented to him a gold medal; and on the 1st day 
of January, 1782, he dined with the Society at 
George Evans’s Hotel. Is it known where the gold 
medal is at this time? : & We 


Steam Fire-Engines and their Invent- 
or.—A letter from Mr. John L. Perkins, of 
Roxbury, Massachusetts, says: In the April No. 
of the MonTHLy, page 278, under the article on 
‘*Steam Fire-Engines and their Inventor,’’ permit 
me to correct an error of the author of that paper 
where he says, that the illustration he furnishes 
has never before been published. I refer you to 
Thomas Ewbank’s work on Hydraulic and other 
Machines for raising water, pages 345 to 349, for 
a detailed description and engraving of the same 
engine, also a longitudinal section of the boiler, 
plan, a transverse section of the boiler, etc. ; and 
the lever or handle. 


A reply to B. T., in the April number of the 
MonTuHLy, He says: The first celebration of 
St. Patrick’s Day in the United States occurred 
March 17, 1737, on which date the Irish residents 
of Boston called a public meeting, the result of 
which was the organization of the ‘ Irish Chari- 


table Society.’’ This Society is in existence yet. 
The 1737 celebration was not the first in Amer- 
ica, for in 1651 the Irish exiles ‘‘in the Barbadoes 
Islands (at that date several thousands in numbers) 
kept the day by religious services of great pomp.’’ 
It is probably the ‘‘ Irish Brigades in the French 
service,’’ B. T. meant; for by the penal laws then 
in force the Irish in the British army were not 
allowed celebrations, religious or otherwise. In 
fact, the British soldier has not and never had the 
right of participating in a political or religious 
demonstration. A. E. Forp. 
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Cotton Mather—the Epitaph over Rich- 
ard Mather’s Grave.—We take the liberty of 
quoting from a private letter, dated ‘‘ Mather 
Villa, Dorchester District, Boston, May 3d, 
1875." The writer says: 

‘¢The May number of the MonTuLy is, like its 
predecessors, a valuable one; I think it grows 
more interesting with each number.’’ He then 
goes on to speak of the paper on ‘‘ Cotton Ma- 
ther,’’ and makes the following correction : 

‘« Now, in relation to the epitaph on page 346, 
which purports to be over the grave of Richard 
Mather—‘ Under this stone lies Richard Mather,’ 
etc.—I have been from boyhood interested in the 
family of Richard Mather. I have been for many 
years connected with the Society over which Mr. 
Mather was for more than thirty-two years the 
pastor. He lived in a house which once stood on 
the plot of ground where I now reside, on the east 
of the drive-way, and there his son Increase was 
born. Near by was the church where he offici- 
ciated, and not far from thence the burial-ground 
where his mortal remains were deposited. In 
1670, the year after Mr. Mather’s decease, the 
church and the town of Dorchester voted ten 
pounds each, for the purpose of erecting ‘a pillar’ 
over his grave. Quartermaster John Smith, and 
his neighbor, Mr. Clement, probably Augustine, 
were appointed a committee to carry these votes 
into effect, and ‘‘ his sepulchre is with us unto this 
day.’’ In the westerly part of the old but reno- 
vated cemetery, mid the dust of other worthies of 
ancient days, may be seen a large horizontal 
tablet, of foreign freestone, five inches in thick- 
ness, six feet and one inch in length, and three 
feet in width, resting on a pedestal of brick-work 
two feet and four inches in height. On this tablet 
is the following inscription, copied verbatim : 

DOM SACER 
RICHARDUS HIC DORMIT MATHERUS 
(SED NEC TOTUS NEC MORA DIUTURNA) 
.. LAZTATUS GENUISSE PARES 
INCERTUM EST UTRUM DOCTIOR AN MELIOR, 
ANIMUM & GLORIA NON QUEUNT HUMARI. 


DIUINELY RICH & LEARNED RICHARD MATHER 
SONS LIKE HIM PROPHETS GREAT REIOICD THIS FATHER 
SHORT TIME HIS SLEEPING DUST HERES COUERD DOWN 
NOT HIS ASCENDED SPIRIT OR RINOWN, 
U. D. M. IN ANG. 16, ANS, IN DORC: NA 34 AN 
OBT. APR. 22 1669 AT SUZ 73. 


Wm. B. Trask. 


In response to the questions of Edmond Mal- 
let (see PoTTeR’s AMERICAN MONTHLY, No. 41, 
page 386) as to the Canadians who served in our 
Revolutionary army, I will give the information 
within my reach. The State of New York granted 
bounty lands to two regiments, designated as Ca- 
nadian and Nova Scotia Refugees, one commanded 
by Colonel Moses Hazen (afterwards Brigadier- 
General), and the other by Colonel James Living- 





ston. Hazen’s was called the Second Regiment. 
In the Balloting-Book of those who drew land 
are the names of two hundred and twenty-seven 
officers and privates belonging to the class of 
‘* Canadian and Nova Scotia Refugees.’’ I copy 
the following names of officers, but the list does 
not show the regiment to which they belonged: 

Colonel Moses Hazen ; General James Living- 
ston ; Lieutenant-Colonels Edward Antill, Udney 
Hay, Richard Livingston, Josiah Throop; Major 
David Franks ; Captains Joseph Dalzen, Maurice 
Desdevans, Constant Freeman, Clement Gosline, 
John F. Harntrank, John Baptiste Labonte, Philip 
Liebert, Augustine Lesseaux, Abraham Living- 
ston, Laurence Olivier, Antoine Paulent, James 
Robisheaux, James Stewart; Lieutenants Pierre 
Boileau, John Bateman, Francis Chandonet, Dun- 
can Campbell, Edward Chinn, Germain Dione, 
Nathaniel Earl, Thomas Faulknier, Alexander Fer- 
riole, Francis Gilmart, Jacques Jollibois, Murdock 
McPherson, Francis Monty, Andrew Pepin, John 
Matthew Potin, Thomas Thompson, William To- 
rey, Foelix Victoire, Joseph Cone, Benjamin 
Thompson ; Ensign Lewis Gosline ; Quartermas- 
ter Daniel Tucker. I could have copied the names 
of the privates. There are biographical notices 
of General Hazen and Colonel Livingston. 

M. M. Jongs. 


I have been a reader of the MonTHLY from the 
beginning, and must say, that I value it more than 
any other magazine that I receive. I am specially 
interested in NoTEs AND QuERIEs. The question 
as to the ‘‘ whereabouts’’ of the remains of Wash- 
ington has been put to me a number of times, and 
I answered that they are in the crypt under the 
Capitol at Washington, D. C. Am I correct? 
Ifso, when were theyremoved from Mount Vernon? 
I have my authority from a scrap of a New York 
paper; the matter coming before Congress soon 
after the Rebellion. By answering the above, you 
will oblige H. H. Spayp. 


The first locomotive used in the United States 
was the ‘‘ John Bull,’’ imported from England by 
the Albany and Schenectady Railroad in 1830. 
The John Bull is still alive. It is kept as a curi- 
osity at the Albany Iron Works, near Troy. 


Fort Carlton, Carlton Island, in the St. 
Lawrence River.—‘‘ By whom and when was 
Fort Carlton, on Carlton Island, in the St. Law- 
rence River built?’’ has been a question of discussion 
among some friends of mine. It has occurred to 
me that the answer might be given in the depart- 
ment of NoTEs AND Queries of Potrer’s AMERI- 
CAN MontHiy. Already much indebted for valu- - 
able information conveyed by that department, I 
shall be still more so, by receiving a reply to this 
QuERY. NIAGARA. 
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St. ALBAN’s ABBEY, AT ANCIPNT VERULAM (NOW ST. ALBANS), ENGLAND. 





(Built more than one thousand years ago.) 


June 17th is sacred, in the American calendar, 
as the day on which, one hundred years ago, was 
fought the battle of Bunker and Breed’s Hills ; 
but that great theme Ido not propose to write up, 
because I guess you don’t want me to. . The day is 
sacred, in the Church of Eangland calendar, to St. 
Alban, the first Christian martyr of Britain. He 
was a native of ancient Verulam, born in the second 
century. He served seven years in the Roman 
army, which he left, and, having been converted, 
became a Christian of exemplary devoutness and 
zeal. He was put to death in 303, it is supposed 
on the day corresponding to our June 17th. 
Bede tells extravagantly absurd stories of miracles 
wrought at the martyrdom. In 795, Offa, King 
of the Mercians, built a monastery to the honor 
of St. Alban, which still stands, and is occupied 
as. a parish church, to which use it was devoted by 
a rich clothier, named Stump, who purchased the 
property at the time of the suppression of monas- 
teries by Henry VIII. It has stood more than 
one thousand years, substantially as first built, in 
the town of St. Albans, Hertfordshire, England. 

J. H. M. 


I find in a North Carolina magazine ‘‘Our Liv- 
ing and Our Dead,’’ an article tracing home fa- 
miliar quotations. The writer justly observes of 
several oft-quoted witticisms, that they are often 
attributed to Butler, author of Hudibras. The 
lines, 

“Some guns there are that so contrive it 
They miss their aim whate’er they drive at, 
And being charged for duck or plover, 
Fly back and kick the owner over,” 
are often imputed to the Columbiad ; and the author 
of that epic is there said to be Jonathan Trumbull. 








If I mistake not, this involves several errors. Un- 
fortunately, I am away from my library, in which 
I have what has become a rare book, the mock- 
heroic poem of McFinga/, written, I think, by 
Trumbull. Both the above quotation and the 
couplet also cited, are from ‘‘ McFingal :’’ 


“No rogue e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law,” 


being, I think, a part of the speech where the 
hero, who has been tarred and feathered for his 
Toryism, is represented as 


“‘ Uprising from the turnip bin.” 


I am obliged to quote from memory, but think 
the quartette from ‘‘ McFingal’’ reads in this way : 


«Some guns there are that so contrive it 
They miss the very mark they drive at, 
And though well aimed at duck or plover, 
Bear wide and kick their owners over.” 


The Columbiad was written by Joel Barlow, if 
I am not greatly mistaken, who also wrote the 
poem called ‘‘ Hasty Pudding.’’ At any rate, 
early in life, when we love to overcome difficul- 
ties, I read the Columbiad from first to last. It is 
written in couplets, heroic measure. If I am in 
error in the above, perhaps you will be able to 
correct it in NoTEs AND QUERIES. E. O. S. 


Can the AmMericAN MONTHLY, or any of its 
readers, inform me how the British soldiers carried 
their ammunition? Was the cartridge-box in 
general use? Did any of them carry a powder- 
horn? I have particular reference to the time of 
the Concord and Bunker Hill battles. 


F. F.S. 
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Elkanah ‘Tisdale.—A copy of the engrav- 
ing of ‘‘’Tne Battle of Lexington,’’ published at 
New York in 1798 by the above-named artist, who 
has been referred to in this periodical (American 
Historical Record, Vol. Ul., 276) as the designer 
of the ‘‘Gerrymander,’’ was exhibited, among 
other relics, at Lexington, Massachusetts, at the 
recent centennial celebration. 

Mr. Tisdale attempted poetry as well as art. 
He furnished an ode for the annual celebration of 
the Washington Benevolent Society, at Boston, 
April 30, 1812, which I copy for the pages of the 
AMERICAN MONTHLY : 


Descendants of the patriot band, 
Victorious o’er their Country’s foes, 
What time to cheer the promised land, 
The morning star of Empire rose ; 
Crowned with the meed their virtues won, 
To-day we hail the mighty dead— 
Those who in council peerless shone, 
Or bravely mid the battle bled. 


And first, to that immortal name 
Which we in social union bear, 

In peace who stood the first in fame, 
And foremost in the ranks of war; 

His triumphs let his country sing, 
Let Virtue’s train the anthem join, 

While our devoted hearts we bring 
An offering at his hallowed shrine. 


From his bright passage to the skies, 
His parting accents still we hear: 
* Columbia’s Sons, your birthright prize, 
Your rights maintain, your laws revere; 
Oh! from your generous hearts repel 
The deadly germs of civil hate; 
So shall your virtue burst the spell 
That binds a nation to its fate.” 
As round his laureled urn we bow, 
And mourn our father, guide, and friend, 
To heaven we’ll raise the emphatic vow, 
Our country’s honor to defend ; 
His sacred precepts to embrace, 
Whose bright example else were vain, 
Transmit them to our rising race, 
And pledge our life-blood to sustain. 


The oration at this celebration of the Washing- 
‘ton Benevolent Society was by William Sullivan, 
and two odes were written for the occasion, one 
by John Lathrop, Jr., uncle of John Lothrop 
Motley, the historian; and the other by Lucius 
Manlius Sargent. Joun Warp Dean. 


**Capture of Burgoyne.’’—The doggerel 
lines bearing this title, about which inquiry is 
made in the April number of the MONTHLY, may 
be found in Moore’s ‘‘ Ballads of the American 
Revolution,’’ page 188, where they are said to 


have been ‘‘ first published in the ‘Iris’ (June, 
1841), from the original MS. in the possession of 
George H. Moore, one of the editors of that peri- 
odical.”’ 


c Az. C. 





General R. E. Lee—his Reluctance to 
Enter the Rebellion.—In an address before the 
Lee Memorial Association in Baltimore, recently, 
Mr. S. Teackle Wallace read a heretofore unpub- 
lished letter of General Robert E. Lee: 

‘* And here I am permitted, by the kindness of a 
friend, to read some extracts from a letter of the 
illustrious soldier, which has never seen the light 
before, and which will show through what sad 
struggles, of both heart and mind, he passed to 
what he felt to be his duty. I doubt not—nay, I 
know—that many a gallant gentleman who fought 
beside him, and many another in the opposing 
host, grieved, with as deep a grief as Lee to draw 
his sword. The letter that I speak of bears the 
date of January 16, 1861, and was written from 
Fort Mason,near San Antonio, in Texas. It was 
addressed to a young lady, a relative of his, for 
whom he had great affection, and the passages of 
which I speak were written as a message to her 
father. Alluding to the homes of two families of 
friends, he said: 

‘**«T think of the occupants of both very often, 
and hope some day to see them again. I may 
have the opportunity soon; for if the Union is 
dissolved I shall return to Virginia to share the 
fortune of my people. But before so great a 
calamity befalls the country I hope all honorable 
means of maintaining the Constitution and the 
equal rights of the people will be first exhausted. 
Tell your father he must not allow Maryland to 
be tacked on to South Carolina before the just de- 
mands of the South have been fairly presented to 
the North and rejected. Then if the rights guar- 
anteed by the Constitution are denied us, and the 
citizens of one portion of the country are granted 
privileges not extended to the other, we can, with 
a clear conscience, separate. I am for maintaining 
all our rights, not for abandoning all for the sake 
of one. Our national rights, liberty at home and 
security abroad, our lands, navy, forts, dock-yards, 
arsenals, and institutions of every kind. It will 
result in war, I know, fierce, bloody war. But so 
will secession, for it is revolution and war at last, 
and cannot be otherwise, and we might as well 
look at it in its true character. There is a long 
message, A—, for your father, and a grave one, 
which I had not intended to put in my letter to 
you, but it is a subject on which my serious 
thoughts often turn, for as an American citizen I 
prize my government and country highly, and 
there is no sacrifice I am not willing to make for 
their preservation save that of honor. I trust 
there is wisdom and patriotism enough in the 
country to save them, for I cannot anticipate so 
great a calamity to the nation as the dissolution of 
the Union.’”’ 





[See article on page 407.] 
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The Coming July Monthly.—While we aim to give 
each number of the MONTHLY its peculiar beauties and 
excellencies, and feel that our present number is valuable 
as well as handsome—we yet propose to make our July 
MONTHLY superior to all its predecessors. As an Ameri- 
can Historical Magazine, the MONTHLY must do its best 
and look its best, when it goes forth to greet its friends and 
patrons on the Nation’s Birthday, 


A Word to Our Contributors.—The necessary length 
of some of the papers in this issue has compelled us to defer 
several valuable contributions. Among those we hold, and 
shall insert in the earliest number practicable, we note a 
sketch of Major-General Joseph Warren (M. D.), by Rod- 
man J. Sheirr; The Crusade of the Bell, by Elizabeth Oakes 
Smith; Menage and Menagiana, by William Duane; Word 
History, by Henry M. DuBois; Model of a Steam Scow and 
Railroad Car, Attributed to John Fitch, by Charles Whittle- 
sey; My Dream, by Alvin Oaksmith; Military Expeditions 
to the Northwest (IX.), by Isaac Smucker; Coal, conclusion 
of a paper by William J. Buck, and a paper by Steuben Jen- 
kins; Petroleum, by A. C. Zabriskie; Gossip, by G. Morgan 
Eldridge ; besides numerous others, the titles of which, and 
the known abilities of their writers, are sufficient guarantee 
that the readers of the MONTHLY will not starve for want of 
good literary food for some months yet; add to these copies 
of rare old letters and documents, and add to these, more- 
over, the valuable papers that we reasonably anticipate, 
month by month, and we feel that the MONTHLY cannot fail 
to grow steadily in interest and value and in popular esteem. 


Centennial Celebrations.—The jubilee at Concord and 
Lexington, on the 19th of April, fairly opens the series of 
celebrations of the events of one hundred years ago. The 
ceremonies have been fully reported in the leading newspa- 
pers, and we shall be pardoned for not repeating the story. 

In the April MONTHLY, we gave a Centennial paper on the 
Lexington massacre and Concord fight; in the May numbcr 
one on the capture of Ticonderoga and Crown Point, and 
this issue contains two papers of the series—one on the 
organization of the Continental Army, with George Wash- 
ington as its Chief, and the other on the battle of Breed’s 
and Bunker Hills. This series will be continued from 
month to month, and will embrace, not a history of the 


successive events, but notes and thoughts upon the history 
of those stirring times. 


In the May MONTHLY we inadvertently omitted a para- 
graph in reference to the Mecklenburg, North Carolina, 
“Declaration of Independence.” The history of that im- 
portant forerunner of the great “ Declaration,” (was given in 
the American Historical’ Record, of May, 1874,) with fac- 
similies of the autographs of the signers. 

A Note will be found on page 465 of this number, giving 
a “Declaration” adopted at a meeting of the citizens of 
Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, May 15th, 1775. 

Our friends in all sections of the country can lay us under 





lasting obligations by sending us notices of events or inci- 
dents of the year, 1775, and the following years as they roll 
round; papers for the MONTHLY should be sent at least as 
early as six weeks before the date of the number they are 
intended for, and still earlier will be better. 

The Montreal Gazette, in an editorial article on the recent 
celebration at Lexington, says: ‘‘* Our neighbors have a right 
to their centennial commemoration. We heartily sympathize 
with them in it. They have much to be proud of. And we 
believe their mode of expressing that pride will he none the 
less dignified and respectable because, while still a very 
young nation, they have already felt the cares and burdens 
of preserving their national unity, or because the hate with 
which they once regarded ‘ British tyranny’ is now moderated 
and tempered by a little respect for and sympathy with the 
feeling which made England slow to consent, a century ago, 
to the disruption of the empire by permitting her children in 
America to ‘ go in peace,’” 


The suggestions of Mr. Sheldon, in the first paragraph of 
the following, will commend themselves to every right-feeling 
American. The monuments that have been commenced and 
left incomplete are, in their incomplete state, truly monu- 
ments of shameful neglect; while those resolved upon and 
not even commenced should at least be “ investigated,” and, 
if their erection will serve any good purpose, or commemo- 
rate noble or notable deeds of any of the patriots of the Revo- 
lution or of the heroes of 1812-14, they should at once be 
erected. Undoubtedly, no more fitting time for such a patri- 
otic work could be selected than the Centennial Year. 

We give Mr. Sheldon’s second paragraph, though we 
doubt the wisdom of erecting many monuments, triumphal 
arches, or other permanent reminders of the “ War of the 
Rebellion.” 


“EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN MONTHLY: Allow me tu 
suggest that a good plan to celebrate our Centennial will be 
to commence the erection of all monuments that have been 
resolved on and never erected, and to complete those com- 
menced and neglected. Why not, when Congress meets, 
have an investigating committee on that subject, as well as 
on others of less honor, and let them ascertain and report 
what monuments have been ordered or resolved upon, and 
yet remain incomplete? We think there are several of the 
Revolutionary period, as well as of the ‘ Last War’ (1812- 
14) inchoate, and it is a burning shame that the erection or 
construction has been so long delayed. Also, unless I am 
very much mistaken, the old Colonial Legislatures voted a 
a number of similar testimonials, of which but few have been 
erected. 

“A good plan, also, to celebrate the day (July 4, 1876) 
would be to have foundation-stones laid of monuments, tri- 
umphal arches, and similar remembrancers of the War of the 
Rebellion, and then, once started, no doubt the ladies of the 
places where they are will urge the completion of the struc- 
tures. ALEX. J. SHELDON.” 
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Our Centennial.—The Centennial Board of Finance is 
now rapidly distributing the certificates of stock. The en- 
graving of this certificate is a model in every respect, and the 
Engraving Department of the Treasury deserves great credit 
for the admirable manner in which it is produced. The 
plate is twenty-four by twenty inches, printed on the best bank- 
note paper; the design is pyramidal; America forming the apex, 
with Fame and Art personified sitting at her feet; the busts 
of Washington and Grant on either side, typical of the com- 
mencement and end of the century; America is represented 
as welcoming the representatives of foreign nations, who bear 
symbols of their national industries and resources; Indepen- 
dence Hall and the National Capitol are in the background ; 
beneath the former stand Fulton and Fitch with their steam- 
boat models, and under the latter are Franklin and Morse 
with electric and telegraphic instruments; on the right facing 
the figure of America is Howe offering his sewing-machine, 
also a shipwright with a model of a clipper; the Continental 
and Federal soldier, mechanic, and freedman, form a group 
on the right, and the farmer, planter, miner, trapper, and 
Indian, all presenting symbols of their avocations, the group 
on the left ; the centre of the base is Trumbull’s painting of 
the “ Signing of the Declaration of Independence,” on the 
right of which is exemplified progress—the busy manufactur- 
ing city in contrast with the neglected windmill; to the left 
of the base is represented civilization, combining the railroad, 
telegraph, steamship, and reaping-machine, in contrast with 
the Conestoga wagon, mail-rider, sailing-vessel, and laborer 
with a sickle; the legend in the body of the certificate was 
engraved by a new and ingenious process, the invention of 
G. W. Casilear, Superintendent of the Engraving Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, and it is most creditable, as is also the 
printing—the department being determined to make the work 
worthy of the nation and the grand commemorative occasion. 
The designs and arrangement were made by Messrs. Feni- 
more and Darley, American artists. 

This stock certificate should be in the possession of every 
patriotic citizen as an heirloom, without reference to the fact 
of its being repaid with interest; this certificate is to be re- 
tained by the holder, the principal and interest being paid on 
presentation of proper evidence of ownership after the close 
of the Exhibition; should the receipts not prove sufficient to 
pay the entire amount, the division will be made equally 
among the stockholders. We are happy to note that the de- 
mand is already largely on the increase, and the offices of the 
Board are daily crowded with purchasers, 

The last report of the Board of Finance affords conclusive 
evidence of the completion of the buildings within the time 
specified. The work on the main building is well under way, 
and probably ere the 1st of June the glaziers will be at work 
putting in the glass. The dome for the Art Gallery will also 
be raised in a few weeks, while the Machinery Department 
will be so far completed that there is thought of holding a 
mass meeting within its walls on the coming Fourth of July. 

From all information received from Grevt Britain it is 
clearly indicated that English producers intend to come to 
our Intérnational Exhibition fully prepared to make a trial 
in competition, not only in character of materials exhibited, 
but also in cost. Under these circumstances it would seem 
but natural that national pride alone would induce such a re- 





presentation of American products as should astonish the 
world. We have the ability to do this, and if, through a want 
of interest or fear of expense, any manufacturer or inventor 
neglects this opportunity, he not only commits a wrong 
againft himself, but also against the entire nation. 

In every former exhibition in Europe the citizens of the 
United States have carried away the largest proportion of 
prizes, and if we permit ourselves to be beaten on our own 
ground we should deserve national disgrace. 

The question of transportation is receiving earnest atten- 
tion, and it is believed that there will be sufficient means and 
equipment ready to delivcr at the various entrances to the 
Exhibition 20,000 people per hour by the steam and horse 
cars alone. Add to this hacks, private carriages, and the 
steamboat facilities, and the number may be increased to 
30,000 without difficulty. Should it be deemed necessary, 
there will also be supplied means of transportation within the 
grounds. Several plans have been suggested, and from these 
tne best can be selected. There will be so many points of 
attraction distributed through the grounds that it is a matter 
of great doubt if such facilities would be used even if pre- 
sented. 

All the information received from abroad is most favorable. 
The suggestion made by the French Commissioners to have 
the best works of art in the possession of the government 
loaned for the occasion is very important. Could we have 
on view a collection, however small, of the best of the “old 
masters,” it would be a pleasant memory for thousands of our 
fellow-citizens debarred the privilege of going abroad. 

We propose to give illustrations of the several Centennial 
Buildings in the July MONTHLY. 


The Tribune, and its Grand New Home.—tThe new 
building of the 7riéune Company is certainly an elegant and 
vast structure, and a substantial evidence of tne substantial 
progress of the great newspaper. We shall not attempt a 
description of the building without an illustration, and as we 
cannot well spare the space for our engraving this month, 
we have laid it aside for the July MONTHLY. As the Phila- 
delphia Ledger says, “ The whole structure is in accordance 
with the position now occupied by the 7ridune as a great 
newspaper, an unsurpassed medium of intelligence and intel- 
lect, in this country or anywhere else.” 


The Philadelphia Press says: The Springfield Republican 
is impelled, regretfully no doubt, to “apprehend that the 
British exhibitor will not figure largely at Philadelphia for a 
good many reasons, not the least of which is that the British 
exhibitor has come to the conclusion that World’s Fairs are 
something of a humbuy.”” Inasmuch as the same day which 
brought forth this discouraging prognostication brought also a 
cable despatch from the British exhibitor requesting double 
the amount of exhibiting space which had been deemed ade- 
quate to his needs, perhaps the future prophecies of this 
Massachusetts Cassandra will pass subject to a discount. 


Ten models of statues for the proposed Sumner memorial 
in Boston have been received in that city, and at least as 
many more are on their way. After being examined by the 
committee charged with the selection of a model, they will 
probably be exhibited to the public. 
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The New Cardinal.—The details of the ceremonies of 
installing Archbishop McCloskey of New York into the Car- 
dinalate have been given at great length in the daily news- 
papers, and in the papers generally—hence we simply note 
the fact. The chief importance outside of the Roman Catholic 
Church, of the creation of a Cardinal for this country lies in 
the fact that it attests the wonderful growth of that Church 
in the United States, and the further fact that the authorities 
of the Church are awake to avail themselves of every means 
to insure continued growth. 

A friend of the MONTHLY has written to ask precisely 
what is the rank and what are the prerogatives of a Cardi- 
nal, We do not 4now more than our correspondent, and 
prefer to copy from a standard authority on ecclesiastical 
subjects, rather than risk a mistake. There are no doubt 
many of our readers who will be equally interested with our 
correspondent, and we copy from “ POTTER’s COMPLETE 
BisLe ENcycLopepiA,” under the title Rome, Church of. 
The Cardinal is the highest dignitary of the Roman Church 
below the Pope, and it is from the College of Cardinals that 
the Pope must be elected. 

“ The Cardinals became an organized, recognized, perma- 
nent body first in the time of Pope Gelasius (492-96). Their 
rumber has varied greatly at different periods. In the twelfth 
century there were rarely more than thirty. In 1516 they 
numbered but thirteen. The largest number ever reached 
was seventy-six, under Pius IV. (1559). The Council of 


Basle passed a decree that their number should not exceed 
Sixtus V. (1585) fixed the number at seventy, 
with reference to the seventy elders of Israel, or the seventy 


twenty-four. 


disciples of Christ, the number of which the College of 
Cardinals is now composed when it is full, and which, since 
that period, it has bécome a rule with the Popes never to ex- 
ceed. When the College is full, there are six Cardinal 
Bishops, fifty Cardinal Priests (Rectors of Churches in Rome) 
and fourteen overseers of hospitals, who are Cardinal Dea- 
cons. A large majority of the Cardinals are always Italians. 
They have the rank of princes at home and in all the courts 
of Europe to which they are accredited as nuncios. Their 
peculiar privileges are stated to be three hundred in number, 
When a new Pope was to be elected, the custom has been to 
confine them in conclave in the palace of the Quirinal, and 
permit them to have no intercourse with the external world. 
Now that the King of Italy has possession of the Quirinal, 
and the Pope’s relation to Rome and Germany, Austria and 
Spain has become changed, Pius IX. has issued a brief by 
which many of the formalities hitherto required are allowed 
to be omitted in order that the election may be speedily 
effected. The German Emperor and the Kings of France 
and Spain have hitherto exercised the right of interposing 
one veto, through a Cardinal who represents his sovereign, 
to an election of a Pope whom they do not approve. This 
prerogative cannot henceforth be exercised.” 


The United States Commissioner of Agriculture says in 
his report that Pennsylvania comes nearer being self-supporting 
than any one of the older States of large population, pro- 
ducing everything that a system of mixed farming in atem- 
perate climate can yield, and depending mainly upon the 
manufacturing and mining populations of the State for its 
markets. 





A recent cable special to the New York Herald says: 
“ Pope Pius IX, is but a wreck of his former self, but a magnifi- 
cent wreck, nevertheless. I would be unjust to myself were 
I to describe him not according to the impression left upon 
me in my brief interview. Some day, and in all probability 
not long hence, Pope Pius IX. will take to his bed never 
more to rise from it again. But God grant that day may be 
still far away.” 


Wants a College Presidency.—A short time since we 
published a paragraph to the effect that Jeff. Davis had been 
tendered the position of President of the Bryan (Texas) 
College. Seeing the paragraph, Colonel Sparke, an old 
Mississippi friend of Mr. Davis, wrote to him on the subject, 
and recently received a reply. Mr. Davis states that he has 
never been apprised of such appointment, and we infer from the 
tenor of his letter that he would have accepted the position, 
He speaks very gloomily of the future of Mississippi; says 
the majority of negro voters is already so large and so rapidly 
increasing by immigration that he cannot foresee the day of 
her deliverance. In speaking of Texas he says: “ Texas is 
the only Southern State which has advanced in prosperity 
since the war, and, as a field for one who has sons to launch 
upon the world, offers the most inviting prospect.” We have 
made the above notice of the letter in question to give col- 
leges or other incorporated bodies in Texas an opportunity 
to avail themselves of Mr. Davis’s invaluable services. His 
administrative abilities are too well known to require any en- 
comium from us.—Shreveport Times, April 30. 


A gentleman who recently visited Europe, while in 
London was asked by a lady not destitute of intelligence, 
who had been informed that he was an American from New 
York, if he knew her brother (mentioning his name), who 
had gone to live in America. My friend replied that he 
feared he had not the honor of her brother’s acquaintancee, 
and inquired the name of the place at which her brother 
was living. She said she had forgotten the name of the 
place, but she was quite sure that it must be near New York. 
Then, after reflecting a moment, she exclaimed, “ Oh! now 
I recollect it! It was Venezuela!” One ought not to be 
surprised at the ignorance of this good woman of the map 
of the Western Hemisphere, when he finds, in a “ geography” 
which is in common use, or which was in common use 
four years ago, in the London schools, Sitka included among 
the enumerated half-dozen chief cities in the United States. 


A Considerable Father.—John Hepner is a German, 
now residing in Reading, Pennsylvania, is sixty years old, 
and has been twice married. He was first married in his 
faderland in 1840, and his wife bore him only seventeen 
children—twins twice, triplets four times, and one once—and 
then, in 1848, she died. In June of the succeeding year he 
married again; this wife fell short of her predecessor, bearing 
him only fifteen children in nine years—one twice, twins five 
times, and triplets once. Thus, in eighteen years, one of 
which was an interregnum, John Hepner “ increased and 
multiplied and replenished the earth”’ to the extent of thirty- 
two, though we are not told whether his good intentions were 
realized by all living. It would not require many such dad- 
dies to raise a territory into a State within a few years. 
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An Interesting Relic.—Mrs. General Stryker, Corres- 
ponding Sccretary for the State of New Jersey for the Board 
of Managers of the National Museum, has sent to the latter 
the original compass and chain used in laying out the City of 
Philadelphia. 

It is authenticated by Benjamin P. Howell, M.D., of 
Woodbury, New Jersey, a descendant of the surveyor, in 
whose family it has been handed down from generation to 
generation as a precious heirloom. Dr. Howell says, in a 
communication to Mrs, Stryker, that the compass and chain 
were owned and used by his great-grandfather, John Ladd, 
in assisting Wm..Penn in laying out the city. Ladd with 
a number of other Friends landed at Burlington, New Jersey, 
about 1678, and was one of the Council of Proprietors. He 
diced in March, 1740, giving tc his youngest son, John Ladd, 
Jr., his homestead near Woodbury and a share of his per- 
sonal property, including the compass and chain. Ladd, 
Jr., upon his death, in 1770, bequeathed the heirloom to his 
wife, Mrs. Hannah Ladd, who died in 1797, leaving it to her 
nephew, the late venerable Samuel Mickle, a distinguished 
surveyor. Mr. Mickle died in 1830, and by his will left the 
compass and chain to Samuel Ladd Howell, M.D., trustee 
of Dr. Howell, the correspondent. At his death they be- 
came the property of his only surviving son, the depositor, 
Samuel Harrison Howell, Esq., of Georgetown, D. C. 


The New Silver Coin.—The designs of the twenty-cent 
silver pieces authorized by act of Congress of March 3, 
1875, have been selected and approved by H. R. Linderman, 
Director of the Mint. -The obverse design contains a sitting 
figure of Liberty, with the word “ Liberty” inscribed on the 
shield, the whole surrounded by thirteen stars. Beneath the 
figure the date “ 1875.’’ On the reverse the figure of an 
eagle surrounded by the inscription, “ United States of 
America,” and beneath the eagle the words, ‘“ Twenty 
Cents.”” At Dr. Linderman’s suggestion, the edge or. peri- 
phery of the coin will be perfectly smooth, in order to distin- 
guish it from the twenty-five cent coin, which bears a reeded 
or fluted edge. As the piece is too small to admit the legend 
“E Pluribus Unum,” or the motto “In God we Trust,” 
both have been omitted. The new coin is mainly intended 
for circulation in the Pacific Coast States, where the want of 
such coin has long been felt in making change, and where 
the lowest coin in circulation is the dime or ten-cent silver 
piece. 


Mr. Homer Griffin, of Lodi, Medina County, Ohio, is a 
centenarian whose age is alleged to be well authenticated, 
He is one hundred and fourteen years old, works in his gar- 
den, chops wood with one hand (having lost one arm by the 
falling of a tree forty years ago) and shaves himself. He 
has never used tobacco in any form, but has been an habitual 
drinker for a century. His first vote for President he cast 


for John Adams, and in later years he has voted the Republi- 
can ticket. ° 


In the ten years from 1864 to 1874 inclusive, 2,718 loco- 
motives were made in three establishments in Paterson, New 
Jersey; the largest number furnished in one year being 398 


in 1873. Last year only 107 were turned out in the three 
shops. 


‘ 








Tracing Crime to its True Source.—A novel suit, and 
deserving of success, was brought in the Kingston, New York, 
courts, a few days since. One Robert Baiting killed a man 
some time ago, after getting very drunk at the hotel of Wil- 
liam Steen, at New Paltz. Batting was convicted of murder 
in the second degree, and sentenced to the State Prison. His 
wife now brings a civil suit against Steen, the liquor seller, 
setting forth in her complaint that Steen sold her husband the 
liquor, and assisted in intoxicating him, and thereby caused 
him to commit the murder, whereby, through his imprison- 
ment, the plaintiff was deprived of his assistance and support. 
She claims $5,000 damages. 

We cannot but hope that Mrs. Batting will recover the full 
amount of her claim, and that her example may be followed 


in the thousands of cases where the rum-seller is the primary 
criminal, 


The status of the Pittsburg blast furnaces is as follows: 
Eliza, No. 1, out; No. 2, blowing. Superior, both out of 
blast and sadly out of repair, and likely to remain so indefi- 
nitely. Clinton, blowing. Lucy, blowing. Isabella, No. 
I, just blown out, and No. 2, blown in. Shoenberger, both 
out. Soho, about commencing to blow. Of the eleven fur- 
naces therefore, five are blowing and six are out. Two are 
making Bessemer and the others common iron, 


Two of the puddle furnaces in Corning’s mill at Troy, 
N. Y., have started up, and more puddlers are expected. 
There are thirty-two furnaces ia the steam mill and star forge, 
and it is claimed the whole number will be in operation in 
less than six weeks. The men are comfortably quartered in 
the mill, and ample arrangements have been made to ac- 
commodate a large number. 


Reopening of a Venerable Church.—On Sunday, May 
2d, for the first time in fifteen years, religious services were 
held in Pohick Church, Fairfax County, Virginia. It was 
built in 1773 through the active exertions and influence of 
General Washington. 

During the late war it was occupied by Federal troops as 
a stable. It became more and more dilapidated until within 
the past year, when some gentlemen of New York, learning 
of its condition, and animated by a commendable desire to 
preserve this old link which connects with the past and its 
great men from obliteration through neglect, provided the 
means and had the edifice rebuilt and furnished in a most 
substantial and handsome manner, 


The lineal railroad from Vera Cruz to the City of Mexico, 
three hundred miles long, is to be prolonged northwestward 
from the capital to the Pacific Ocean. Theextension is to be 
called the Mexican Central, and an Anglo-Mexican company 
has already contracted for its construction. It will receive a 
subsidy of $15,000 per mile in gold, and must be completed by 
January 1, 1882, but will receive heavy premiums for every 
year of earlier completion. At the city of Leon, which hasa 
population of 100,000 and is 280 miles from the City of Mex- 
ico, a road to be called the Mexican International will branch 
off to the northeast for Texas, to join the International of 
Texas, at Laredo, this branch to receive the same subsidy as 
the main line. From Austin to Laredo it is a little less than 
235 miles; from Laredo to Leon, 600 miles. 
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A miser died recently in Hudson, New York. He was 
an Episcopal minister, who served as a missionary for his 
church in Greene County, receiving a salary of two hundred 
dollars per annum, and numerous donations. He lived in a 
style suggestive of extreme poverty, and when he died a sub- 
scription was taken up to pay the funeral expenses. After 
the funeral his rooms were examined, and a will found, to- 
gether with a package containing $94,000 in Government 
bonds, and a bank-book showing a deposit of $10,000 in a 
bank in New York city. The will gave half of his property 





to his relatives, and the rest to St. Luke’s Hospital and to 
churches in which he had preached, 


Noticing the success of the Pullman palace-car, the En- 
glish Mechanic states that some new and improved first-class 
carriages have been recently put on the Midland line, which 
are said to be more comfortable and commodious than the 
oldones. They are seven feet high from floor to ceiling, and 
the arms of the seats are so constructed as to fold back so 
that the seat can be used as a couch. 





RECORDS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania.—The Society 
held a stated meeting on Monday evening, May 3d, the 
President, John W. Wallace, in the chair. The report of 
the Council was read by the chairman, Charles M. Morris. 
It was an interesting and able paper; it reviewed the early 
history of the Society, showing in a striking manner the con- 
trasts between the Society’s early struggles for existence and 
its present success. During the year the hall has been open 
to the public from 10 A.M. to 10 P.M., and has been visited 
by thousands of citizens and strangers. There are now 
about six hundred contributing members on the rolls of the 
Society. The additions to the library have been both large 
and valuable, consisting of books, pamphlets, magazines, 
and maps. 

The treasurer’s report shows the receipts to have been 
$3,549, the expenditures $3,165, leaving a balance on hand 
of $384. The investments now amount to $2,050. The 
trust funds include the library fund of $5,000; the binding 
fund, $3,000; publication fund, $22,000; and the building 
fund, $12,500. 

The additions to the library since the last stated meeting 
have been one hundred and twenty-four books, seventy-four 
pamphlets, fifteen magazines, two maps, three manuscripts, 
and twenty-one relics and works of art. Of the above 
books, one hunredd and four were presented, and twenty 
were bought by the library fund. 

Mr. Solomon W. Roberts read a valuable and interesting 
paper on the early history of the Lehigh Coal and Naviga- 
tion Company. Mr. Roberts drew a sketch of the attempts 
to mine and transport coal, from its discovery near Mauch 
Chunk, in 1792, to the year 1818, when Josiah White, Er- 
skine Hazzard, and others, obtained a charter from the Legis- 
lature authorizing them to improve and open the channel of 
the Lehigh River, which before that time was utterly un- 
navigable. 

So impracticable was the idea of mining and shipping coal 
then considered that the company obtained a lease of the 
Summit Hill mines for an ear of corn a year, on condition 
that they would send a merely nominal quantity of coal to 
Philadelphia annually. The invention of the “ bear trap lock” 
in 1819 was noted, with other improvements which rapidly fol- 
lowed to 1835, when the ascending navigation from Mauch 
Chunk to White Haven was commenced. The speaker also 
gave an interesting account of Mr. George Crane’s invention 
of a process by which anthracite coal was first used for smelt- 
ing iron. In 1839, David Thomas was brought over from 
Wales by Mr. Hazzard to assist in starting a smelting furnace. 





The names of Crane and Thomas have since become familiar 
to all who have visited the Lehigh Valley. 

The annual election was held, the polls being open from 
4to 9 o’clock p.M. The following officers were elected: 
President, John William Wallace; Vice-Presidents, William 
M. Darlington, of Pittsburg, and Asa Packer, of Mauch 
Chunk; Corresponding Secretary, John W. Jordan; Record- 
ing Secretary, Samuel L. Smedley; Treasurer, J. Edward 
Carpenter; Council, John Jordan, Jr., James C. Hand, 
Samuel Parrish. Edward Penington having resigned as a 
member of the Council, Mr. P. S. P. Conner was elected to 
fill the vacancy. The following officers hold over under the 
constitution: Honorary Vice-President, Benjamin H. Coates, 
M.D.; Vice-Presidents, George Washington Smith, Horatio 
G. Jones, Aubrey H. Smith, Craig Biddle. Recorder, Wash- 
ington B. Powell. Council, Charles M. Morris, Joseph Car- 
son, M.D., John A. McAllister, Richard L. Nicholson, 
Frederick D. Stone, Edwin T. Eisenbrey, Joseph J. Mickley, 
Oswald Seidensticker. 


New York Historical Society.—The New York His- 
torical Society celebrated its seventieth anniversary on the 
evening of april 15th, inthe Academy of Music, New York City, 
which was packed with about three thousand people. On 
the platform were Peter Cooper, David Dudley Field, Gen- 
erals Sandford and Cochrane, A. T. Stewart, S. B. Chitten- 
den, John Taylor Johnston, Governor Hall, of Vermont, and 
many others. Frederic L. DePeyster presided. After prayer 
by Rev. Dr. Vermelye, the chairman introduced Rev. Rich- 
ard Storrs, D.D., of Brooklyn, who delivered the anniver- 
sary address on “ Early American Spirit and the Genesis of 
it,”’ in which he reviewed the chief historical events in this 
country since the Revolution, and wound up by a glowing 
peroration on its future condition and prospects. A vote of 
thanks to the speaker was moved in a brief address by Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, seconded in a short speech by Hon. 
William M. Evarts, and adopted amid great enthusiasm. 


Wisconsin State Historical Society.—This Society is 


in a prosperous and promising condition, At a meeting of 
the Executive Committee, April gth, the Librarian made a 
report, showing that thus far this year the additions to the 
Library have been large, including two thousand and sixty 
volumes, and seven hundred and sixty-one pamphlets and 
documents; the present total of the Library is nearly sixty- 
four thousand, without counting more than a thousand du- 
plicates. The Secretary, Mr. Draper, delivered a feeling 
eulogy upon the late Hon. Thomas H. Wynne, of Virginia. 
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Life and Explorations of David Livingstone, LL.D., 
D.C.L., the Great Missionary-Explorer, in the Interior of 
Africa: Comprising all his Extensive Travels and Dis- 
coveries as detatled in his Diary, Reports, and Letters,and 
including his famous Last Fournals. With Maps and 
numerous Illustrations. St. Louts, Cincinnati, and Chi- 
cago: Valley Publishing Company. 

Everything connected with the life-history of the noble 
Scotch Missionary-Explorer commands the interest of thou- 
sands of readers. This interest has been much intensified 
by his late death. To meet the demand for a history of Dr. 
Livingstone’s Life and Explorations, numerous more or less 
authentic works have been issued in Europe and the United 
States; and we have examined several of these with no little 
care. Some of them show haste and lack of care in their 
preparation, while others, like the one before us now, evince 
commendable regard to accuracy and thoroughness, 

The Valley Publishing Company will doubtless have 
abundant cause to congratulate themselves upon the evident 
care they have bestowed upon this truly admirable book. 
From a literary as well as from an artistic and mechanical 
point of view, the volume is valuable; and as a history, it is 
marvelously exhaustive. Besides an accurate and complete 
account of Dr. Livingstone’s Researches and Discoveries, it 
recounts the results of the explorations of all the famous 
explorers who have made Africa the scene of their labors. 


Ancestral Tablets: 4 Collection of Diagrams for Pedi- 
grees, so arranged that Eight Generations of the Ancestors 
of any Person may be recorded in a connected and simple 
Sorm. By WILLIAM H. WHITMORE, A.M., Member of the 
New England Historic- Genealogical Society. Boston: Wm. 
Parsons Lunt. 


Certainly, this is the best, because plainest and simplest, 
system for making a record of a person’s ancestors, to the 
eighth generation. The plan is so perfectly simple that no 
one can fail to understand its details, and any person desiring 
to trace back and record his father and ‘mother, his grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, etc., will find what, without these 
tablets, would be a serious task, with them a light labor— 
indeed, a pastime for leisure moments. The tablets suggest 
a singular train of thought in the rate at which the number 
of one’s direct blood-relations multiply as he traces them 
back step by step. 


George Bancroft as a Historian.—We have received 
a communication criticising Mr. Bancroft's “ History,” more 
especially his certainly unjustifiable insinuations and charges 
against General John Sullivan and others, It came to hand 
too late for insertion in this number, and we have laid it 
aside for the next. 

We must request all contributors to send, with each con- 
tribution, their full name and address—not for publication 
unless they wish, but for the satisfaction, and indeed the 
security, of the Editor. 




















{Communication.] 

Fiftieth Exhibition of the National Academy of 
Design.—It is generally conceded that the Fiftieth Annual 
Exhibition of the National Academy of Design is a disap- 
pointment. There was an expectation that the artists, by 
common consent, would signalize the semi-centennial of the 
Academy by a display of the best examples of their year’s 
work. This is far from being the case, as several prominent 
artists are entirely unrepresented, and a large number send 
pictures which are but average specimens of market work. 

The Academy admits no painting to an annual exhibition 
which has before been shown in public. This rule is vexa- 
atious to many artists who are accustomed to send pictures 
to club receptions, and entertainments of like character. 
As these receptions afford opportunity for advantageous sales, 
artists are loth to keep their pictures from them, in order that 
they may obtain admission to the Academy. Thus, much of 
an artist’s best work is never seen at the annual exhibitions. 

Although the present display cannot be called great, or 
representative, there is still much excellent work among the 
five hundred and fifty numbers which make up the Catalogue. 

Perhaps the most attractive picture is “ Cardinal Wolsey 
and Friends” (No. 272), by J. Beaufain Irving. For ex- 
quisite finish and attention to minute details, it would be 
hard indeed to excel this work. Wolsey is seated at table, 
surrounded by a party of guests, and his Jester is seen in the 
foreground to the left. 

Albert Bierstadt has four paintings of California scenery. 
The largest, “California Spring’? (No. 330) is, like most of 
this artist’s work, more fitted to be a drop-curtain in a theatre 
than anything else. The large canvases in this Exhibition 
are not numerous, 

Arthur Parton’s “ Mountain Brook” (No. 328), and K. 
Van Elten’s “ Russel Falls, Ausable River” (No. 322), are 
among the few large landscapes, both being fair examples of 
the artists. J. G. Brown has three pictures, only one of 
which, “ Gathering Autumn Leaves” (No. 344), is at all up 
to his standard. Of the others, “ The Ravine, Huntington, 
Massachusetts” (No. 238), is a wretched daub, with absurd 
effects of light and shade; and “Yes or No!” (No. 261) 
represents a wooden youth with a gingerbread face proposing 
to a wax doll. 

Eastman Johnson, one of the finest of our figure painters, 
is represented by four pictures, one being a portrait. His 
“ Milton Dictating to his Daughters” (No. 215) is a hack- 
neyed subject, well handled; and his “ Peddler” (No. 268) 
a good example of the style of painting which pleases the 
average American, and which weakness several of our artists 
seize upon to give a never-ending succession of similar sub- 
jects. EE, Wood Perry, Jr., for example, has five paintings 
for this sort in the exhibition, in which bright-red paint is 
freely used; as in “ Egg Hunting” (No. 193). 

M. F. H. DeHaws has three paintings, “The Beach. at 
West Hampton” (No. 264) and “ After the Gale” (No. 340), 
being marines of the old stamp. His less-known brother, 
W. F. DeHaas, in his “ Midsummer Noon, Biddeford Beach, 
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Maine” (No. 245), gives a careful picture, in some respects 
superior to those just mentioned. Edward Moran exhibits 
four quite strong sea-pieces, “*Minot’s Ledge Light-House 
at Sunset’”’ (No. 365) being the best. 

Wm. T. Richards, in “ Ebb Tide” (No. 229), gives one of 
his unrivaled water studies, which have made his name 
famous, ; 

Jervis McEntee is represented by four. paintings. Of 
these “ Saturday Afternoon (No 220) shows a gray Novem- 
ber day with school-children at play in a field. “ Autumn” 
(No 417) is a good specimen of the charm of this painter’s 
work, It is not the gorgeous Autumn, but late in the sea- 
son, when the trees are leafless and the gray light gives a sad 
tone to the picture. 

W. Whitredge, the President of the Academy, has “The 
Camp-Meeting” (No. 206), ‘ Trout Brook, Catskills” (No. 
354), and five other paintings of various merits. 

Winslow Horner exhibits four pictures, two of which, cer- 
tainly, ought to have been refused admission. They are 
“ Landscapes ” (No. 40) and “ Uncle Ned at Home” (No. 
423). The former is an atrocious daub, while the latter, though 
drawn with some degree of care, is elitirely abominable in 
coloring. 

A. C. Howland is represented by four works. “ Spring” 
(No. 374) and “Autumn” (No. 377) are beautiful little views 
of Williamstown, Massachusetts, scenery. 

J. H. Beard, unrivaled in his line, has two excellent ex- 
amples, “‘ The Mutual Friend” (No. 252), a fine dog picture 
and “* The Parson’s Pets,’’ with the sub-title, “ It has been red. 
hot here since you have been gone.” A canary lies dead; a 
squirrel, minus the bush? end of his tail, sits on his cage; 
an unfortunate parrot stripped of nearly all its feathers looks 
solemnly at a monkey—the cause of the trouble—who sits 
disconsolate, suffering from the bites received in the affray, 

W. Hl. Beard has numerous pictures. His “ Oh, My!” 
(No. 332) shows sume rabbits startled by the sudden appear- 
ance of afox. All have fled but one small bunny, who slips on 
the rock in its haste and slides immediately under the nose 
of the fox. The demure satisfaction of the fox and the sur- 
prise and fear of the rabbit make a capital tableau. 

F. A. Bridgeman’s “ American Circus in France” (No. 
248) has attracted considerable attention. 
ple of the class of popular pictures. 

S. J. Grey has “ The Little Orange Girl” (No. 331) and 
*« Studying the Gamut ” (No. 416). The latter represents a 
small boy attempting to master the violin, and is one of the 
best of this artist’s paintings. 

The number of portraits is fully as large as ever, and repre- 
sents work by Huntington, Hicks, Baker, and others; the 
first named gentleman evincing his industry by sending no 
less than nine portraits. 

Financially this exhibition has been a success. The sales 
of paintings have been numerous and the rooms have been 
well filled with visitors. 


It isa fine exam- 


A. C. ZABRISKIE. 


The authorship of “Supernatural Religion” is now attri- 
buted with strong reason to Philip Pusey, brother of Dr. 
Pusey, the celebrated High-Churchman, who went with Dr. 
Newman to the door of Rome, but stopped just outside. 





A paragraph from Dr. Mark Hopkins’s address at Vassar 
College deserves quoting : 

“T would at this point correct my teaching in ‘ The Law 
of Love’ to the effect that home is peculiarly the sphere of 


woman, and civil government that of man. I now regard 


-the home as the joint sphere of man and woman, and the 


sphere of civil government more of an open question as be- 
tween the two.” 


‘Thomas Ball, the sculptor, has presented Dartmouth 
College with a full-length statue in plaster of Daniel 
Webster. 


Toby Rosenthal’s picture of Elaine, which was 
painted in Munich and recently exhibited in Boston, was 
taken direct from that city to San Francisco, the home of the 
artist and also of the purchaser of the work. It has acquired 
fresh interest from the fact of its haying been cut from its 
frame by a burglar, like the “Saint Anthony” of Maurilol, 
and also, like the “Saint Anthony,” of being miraculously 
restored to its owner. The price which was to have been 
paid for this painting was one thousand dollars, but the 
artist raised his figures to three thonsand when the work 
was finished. It was purchased at that price by Mrs. John- 
son, of San Francisco, and before it left Europe it was valued 
at twenty-five thousand. 


Mr. Walt. Whitman sent the following characteristic 
message to a friend in London recently: “Still unwell and 
paralyzed, but up and around. Post-office address at Cam- 
den, N. J., U.S. A. Shall probably remain there. Design 
to bring out a volume, mélange of prose and verse, partly 
fresh matter, this summer. 


*The Atheneum in its notice of “We and Our Neigh- 
bors,” Mrs. Stowe’s new novel, ridicules her mannerism, 
saying: “We are not sufficiently versed in American- 
English to know exactly where dictionary-American ends 
and slang-American begins. When a pet dog ‘ticks’ across 
the room, and puts his nose against the ‘slats ;’ when one 
young lady ‘ chippers,’ another ‘ snickers,’ and the third has 
‘ miffs’ and ‘ tiffs,’ we know not whether we are studying a 
new and enlarged English language, or merely a dialect 
chequered with expressive but local flowers of speech. Of 
grammar, however, we think we do know something; and 
we should be a little surprised to hear a lady of good position, 
on either side of the Atlantic, say, ‘I don’t see as he has the 
least intention,’ or, ‘I don’t see what’s to object to.’ Mrs. 
Stowe’s heroines use these phrases, and others which are not 
more elegant, if less distinctly ungrammatical. Thus, a young 
lady suffering from the effects of a burn is told that she ‘ has 
met with an accident, but is not dangerous ;’ another young 
lady ‘is a breathing wax doll, that’s all there is to her;’ a 
gentleman brings home a stray dog, and the grateful owner 
says that she ‘ never shall forget it of him.’ ” 


England has four poets of the first rank among living 
writers—Tennyson, Browning, Morris, and Swinburne; and 
America may fairly claim five—Longfellow, Bryant, Lowell, 
Holmes, and Whittier. 
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A correspondent of the Boston Fournal visited Victor 
Hugo recently at his island home, Guernsey, and gives the 
following account of what took place at the interview: “I 
asked him if he had intended that the work on ‘ Qutre-Vingt 
Treize’ should be a trilogy, as had been intimated, or whether 
the number which had already appeared were complete in 
itself. He answered that he had merely intended to paint 
the great year of history, and said, modestly, ‘In the first 
volume I have endeavored to give some idea of the civil war 
in ’93; perhaps I may take up other phases, if I have time; 
but each volume will in any case be complete in itselt.’” We 
spoke of ‘ The Terrible Year,’ his great and last volume of 
poems, which he alluded to in his usual deprecatory way, as 
only a side issue, although it is undoubtedly the best series of 
poems inspired by the war. From good literary authority I 
learn that M. Hugo is now engaged upon a new work of 
much greater extent than any that he has hitherto undertaken, 
and his visit to Guernsey will doubtless restore him so that 
he will at once undertake it. It is generally understood 
among the poet’s friends that he will leave behind him 
almost as much as he has already published; a surprising 
statement, and believed to be literally true. Hugo has not 
only been an enormous worker, like !)umas the elder, but 
he has worked in a hundred lines with equal facility, and 
has often been compelled to hold back. 


Jndge J. D. McConnell, of Atlanta, Georgia, has in his 
possession a very interesting literary curiosity in the form of 
a very old Bible. It has the Litany used in the Episcopal 
Church during the reign of Charles I. In the prayers the 
name of the king and all the royal house is mentioned in con- 
nection with the Lord and Saviour. It gives the genealogy 
of the descendants of Adam and Eve, which is illustrated by 
a picture of a tree with its branches, etc. It has the Apocry- 
pha and other additions not found in the Bibles commonly 
used now-a-days. The book was printed in London in the 
year 1637, by Robert Barker, printer to his Majesty, Charles 
I. On the fly-leaf is written the name of the purchaser of the 
book: “Ann Barnes. This is my book.” In the family 
record are the names of the children of Ann Barnes, the first 
of whom was born in October, 1642. It has also the name 
of her first grandchild, which was born in 1667. The family 
resided in Edinburgh, Scotland, and during a sale of the 
household property this book was bought by an American, 
and brought to New York. 


The London Atheneum says: Every historical student 
will be glad to hear that the English government, through the 
Public Record Office, now employs an agent in Rome to 
collect materials for English history from the secret archives 
of the Vatican. When the request was first made to the 
Pope to permit the investigation, his Holiness liberally 
promised every assistance in his power, but official obstacles 
were thrown in the way which prevented the realization of 
the scheme. These hindrances, we are happy to be able to 
state, have been effectually removed by the zealous exertions 
made by Cardinal Manning on his recent visit to Rome, and 
thus Protestant England owes a privilege never before en- 
joyed by any nation to a Roman Catholic dignitary. 





Our attention has recently. been called to a coincidence, 
both in matter and in form of expression, between the works 
of two great poets. Keats, in his. poem beginning, “ I stood 
tiptoe upon a little hill,” writes : ss 

“Where swarms of minnows show their little heads, 

Staying their wavy bodies ’gainst the streams, 

To taste the luxury of summer beams 

Tempered with coolness. how they ever wrestle 
With their own delight, and ever nestle 

Their silver bellies on the pebbly sand! 

If you but scantly hold out the hand, 

That very instant will not one remain, 
-But turn your eye and they are there again.” 


Tennyson, in his “ Enid,” writes: 


. - « “A shoal 
Of darting fish that on a summer morn 
Adown the crystal dikes at Camelot 
Come slipping o’er their shadows on the sand : 
But, if a man who stands upon the brink 
But lift a shining hand against the sun, 
There is not left the twinkle of a fin 
Between the cressy islets white in flower,” 


Tennyson, the poet, is said to be a very hard worker and 
a slow writer. Some of his finest poems have cost him weeks 
of care and toil. He wrote his “ Locksley Hall” in about 
two days, and then consumed six weeks, working about 
eight hours daily, in altering it, remodeling, polishing, etc. 
His song “ Come into the garden, Maud,” he is said to have 
re-written fifty times, requiring nearly a month’s toil, before it 
suited his fine, fastidious taste, Not only every line, but 
each word, must be just as he wants it and incapable of im- 
provement, ere he will let it pass from his hand. He has 
confessed that it is agony for him to write, but he appears to 
derive pleasure trom the agony when the fruit is added fame. 


An Editor Wanted.—About four years ago the King of 
Burmah wished to start a weekly newspaper, in the vernacu- 
lar and in English, and forthwith consulted an eminent 
British official then in Burmah about the matter. His 
Majesty said there need be no trouble about minor details; 
he would see to them himself; what he wanted was a com- 
petent English editor, with an Anglo-Indian experience of 
journalism, to whom a thousand rupees a month would be 
paid. His Majesty added that he would only make one 
stipulation, namely, that the editor should pledge himself to 
follow with constant approval the line of policy adopted by 
the Court, that nothing displeasing to his Majesty should 
ever appear in the journal, and that in the case of these rules 
being infringed the editor should beforehand sanction his 
liability to receive immediately five hundred strokes on the 
sole of the foot with the “sluckak wukk ’’—whatever that 
may mean. The capital of the Burmese empire is still in 
want of a newspaper. 


Mr. Charles G. Leland’s work on the discovery -of 
America by the Chinese, “ Fu-Sang,” just published by Mr. 
Bouton, will doubtless have a large sale. ; 
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Flowers of Pontifical Rhetoric.—Mr. Gladstone, in 
his “ Examination of the Speeches of Pius IX.” (Quarterly 
Review), says : “ It is hardly possible to convey to the mind 
of the reader an adequate idea of the wealth of vituperative 
power possessed by this really pious Pontifi. But it is cer- 
tainly expended with that liberality which is so strictly en- 
joined by the Gospel upon all the rich. The Italian Gov- 
ernment and its followers, variously in their various colors, 
are wolves; perfidious (ii. 83); Pharisees (i. 254, 380); 
Philistines (ii. 322;) thieves (ii. 34, 65); revolutionists (i. 
365, and passim) ; Jacobins (ii. 150, 190) ; sectarians (i. 334) ; 
liars (i. 365; ii. 156); hypocrites (i. 341; ii. 179); dropsi- 
cal (ii. 266); impious (assim); children of Satan (ii. 263), 
of perdition, of sin (i. 375), and corruption (i. 342); enemies 
of God (i. 283, 332, 380) ; satellites of Satan in human flesh 





(ii. 326); monsters of hell, demons incarnate (i. 215, 332; 
ii. 404); stinking corpses (ii. 47); men issued from the pits 
of hell (i, 104, 176—these are the conductors of the national 
press); traitor (i. 198); Judas (zid.); led by the spirit of 
hell (i. 311); teachers of iniquity (i. 340—these are evan- 
gelical ministers in their “ diabolical’ halls); hell is un- 
chained against him (ii. 387), even its deepest pits (i. 368; 
ii. 179). Nearly, if not quite, every one of these words is 
from the Pope’s own lips; and the catalogue is not exhaust- 
ive. Yet he invites children, and not children only, but 
even his old postmen and policemen, to keep a watch over 
their tongue! (custodendo gensrosamente la lingua, ii. 125). 
Toicall these flowers of speech is too much below the mark ; 
nay, they are of themselves a flower-garden ; nay, they are a 


| Flora, fit to stock a continent. 
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Alcoholism.—“ I never was the worse for liquor in my 
life,” is the frequent and honestly meant declaration with 
which the physician is often met in the frequent cases in which 
it is clear to him that polite tippling is the source of fatal 
disease. At the Medical Society of London lately, in the 
course of an interesting discussion on a frequent form of dys- 
pepsia and brain disease, Dr. Williams observed that most of 
these cases occurred among people with tippling habits, 
whose practice it was to take stimulants between meals 
whenever they felt what they called “!ow.” The result 
was bad in two ways. Firstly, the alcohol introduced into 
the stomach caused a large secretion of gastric juice, which, 
having no food to act on, irritated the mucous membrane, 
and gaverise to flatulence, distending the stomach, and thereby 
disordering the heart’s movements; hence, palpitation and 
irregular supply of blood to the brain, with its accompanying 
symptoms. Secondly, the waste of gastric juice prevented a 
proper amount from being forthcoming at meals; the food 
was only partially digested, and escaped assimilation ; hence, 
starvation of the blood and consequent anemic symptoms. 
The treatment most successful, therefore, in these cases was a 
careful combination of food with stimulants, and a reduction 
of the latter as much as possible. Several speakers agreed 
as to the common occurrence of these cases among women. 
Chronic alcoholism he noticed chiefly among matrons, and 
he treated it by two methods. The hankering after stimu- 
lants he satisfied by a harmless one in the form of assafcetida 
or valerian; or he gave raw beef-juice, prepared by rubbing 
beef through a sieve, and flavoring it with a little celery. 
Three claret-glasses a day of this juice were given, and it 
allays the desire for spirits. Such remedies may sometimes 
be serviceable where the cause of depression is tempo- 
rary and where there is any desire for breaking off the 
habit; but in most cases the disease is incurable, or only to 
be treated by restraint, as in insanity, Licensed asylums for 
inebriates of both sexes are needed, as well as for mad people 
and imbeciles, 





It is certainly a cause for pleasure to know that philan- 
thropists in some of our principal cities have opened such 
asylums. In Philadelphia we have a noble reformatory hos- 
pital for inebriates, known as the Franklin Reformatory 
Home, and at Media, near Philadelphia, there is another. 


General Frank P. Blair, who has been prostrated for a 
long time with a paralytic attack, has been greatly strength- 
ened during the past few weeks by the transfusion of blood 
into his veins. Two operations have been performed, and a 
third one is in contemplation. At the first operation two 
ounces were injected, and at the second one four ounces, the 
patient having first been deprived of two ounces by bleeding. 
A favorable change has taken place, the patient manifesting 
increased consciousness and articulating more distinctly. The 
St. Louis A’epudlican describes the transfusion process as fol- 
lows; “ The blood for transfusion is drawn from the veins of 
a healthy man into a vessel, where it is allowed to remain in 
contact with the oxygenizing properties of the atmosphere 
for a short time, but not long enough to commence coagulat- 
ing. It is then sucked into an exhausted receiver, to which 
a tube is attached and connected with a vein of the patient’s 
arm. The blood is then forced by a piston in the receiver 
into the general circulation of the system. On the side of 
the exhausted receiver is a scale of fine lines, so that the 
quantity forced into the vein is graduated and timed under 
the practiced eye of the physician.” 


The Comstock Lode.—A Washington despatch says: 
Director Linderman, of the Mint, furnishes important data 
touching the character and probable value of the bullion dis- 
coveries of the Comstock lode in Nevada. In obedience to 
instructions from Director Linderman, Professor Schirmer, of 
the Denver Mint, visited Virginia City in March last, and 
estimates that the probable production of the Comstock lode 
for 1875 will be $35,000,000, and for 1876, $50,000,000. 
The yield of the California and Consolidated Virginia mines 
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alone, according to Professor Schirmer’s estimates, will be at 
the rate of $3,000,000 per month, as soon as the additional 
milling capacity, now in course of erection, shall be com- 
pleted. The Belcher, Crown Point, and Consolidated Vir- 
ginia, the three great mines of the Comstock lode, have 
yielded during the forty-eight months ending March 31, 1875, 
$56,233,479. Professor Schirmer’s estimate of the yield of 
the Comstock lode will increase the annual bullion product 
of the United States for this year to $85,000,000, and for the 
next year to $100,000,000. The bullion yielded by the Com- 
stock is known to commerce as “ dore silver,” or silver con- 
taining sufficient gold to defray the expense of separating the 
metals. Its average weight is about nine-tenths, and its value 
about 60 per cent. silver. The weight of the bullion to be 
dissolved in acid in order to separate the two metals will be 
about 1,000 tons per annum, and will consume about 3,000 
tons of acid. 


Brain-food.—Recent lectures on “ Brain Building and Re- 
pairing,” by Dr. Lambert, aroused the objection by some lis- 
teners that “brainial food’? was not very palatable. ‘Ihe 
lecturer was induced in consequence to give an entertainment 
consisting of numerous courses of “ brainial food,’ which 
were pronounced “ delicious” by the guests. The following 
is the bill of fare: 

Relish (Russian fashion) : 
Toasted Crackers and Toasted Cheese. 
Second Course: 
Oysters on Half-shell and Cold Cabbage. 
Third Course: 
Sardines. 
Fourth Course: 
Codfish and Cream. 
Fifth Course: 
Oyster Salad. 
Sixth Course: 
Stewed Tripe and Green Peas, 
Seventh Course; 
Calves’ Brains on Toast. 
Bread : 
Graham, French Rolls, Oat, Graham Meal Crackers, and 
Milk Biscuit. 
Dessert : 
Oat Groats and Cream. 
Pancakes : 
Oat, Buckwheat, and Graham Meal. 
Boiled Custard. 
Drinks: 
Coffee, Buttermilk. 


Fruit: 
Apples and Oranges. 


A discovery, said to be of great interest to Egyptologists 
and antiquaries generally, is reported from Port Said. A 
learned archzologist in that place has just found a monu- 
mental stone to Thothmes III, under whose reign (1491 B. 
c.) the exodus of the Israelites is supposed to have. taken 
place. The inscriptions already deciphered contain more 
than four hundred geographical names, all recognizable, and 
for the most part belonging to Arabia, Armenia, Nubia, and 
the coasts of the Mediterranean. 





New Mode of Burial.—A new idea for the disposition of 
the dead has recently been broached in Paris by a lady, Mlle. 
Jaloureau, which is both simple and practical, and certainly 
appears to offer a means of avoiding the deleterious results 
ascribed to the presence of cemeteries, while allowing cf the 
retention of those, by most people, hallowed resting-places, 
The objects sought were, first, a coffin which should closely 
confine all noxious exhalations, and second, a means of has- 
tening decomposition while preventing putrid fermentation. 
These desiderata, it is said, are effectually obtained, the first 
by coating the interior of the receptacle with bitumen or as- 
phalt, and the second, by placing with the body a quantity 
of phosphate of lime. The editor of Les Mondées, in describ- 
ing this invention, asserts that corpses thus enclosed may be 
kept for years without alteration, save in the mummification 
of the bodies, and he adds that the process is virtually the 
same as that of the Chinese and the ancient Hebrews. 


Miss Graceanna Lewis, an accomplished lady of Dela- 
ware County, whose scientific acquirements are known to 
many of our people, has been entertaining the residents of 
the “The Hub” with a series of lectures. The subject of 
one of the discourses was “ Frost Forms” and the manner of 
their crystallization, and the action of the powerful forces 
which enter into their composition and connect these micro- 
scopic forms with the vegetable and animal kingdoms, with 
the action of the starry worlds, and with the universe 
itself, was ably elucidated. Miss Lewis has devoted years of 
patient industry to the study of natural history, and few 
females have a more thorough knowledge of it. 


Among recent inventions is a machine patented by 
Charles L. Childs, of Lancaster, Ohio, which is saidto turn 
out fifteen horseshoes per minute. 


The Sutro Tunnel, often mentioned in connection with 
the subject of Nevada mining, is an unfinished work of un- 
appreciated magnitude, The famous Comstock lode is in 
a fissure several miles long and of unknown depth, Over 
$200,000,000 worth of silver and gold has been taken out 
of it. To reach the rich deposit shafts are sunk all along 
the vein, and some of them are two thousand feet deep. The 
lowest mines are the most productive, but the air in them is 
so hot that the miners can only labor on the system of five 
minutes’ labor followed by fifteen of rest. This makes min- 
ing there very uncomfortable and expensive. Mr. Sutro’s 
plan is to run a tunnel from the foot of the mountain, meet- 
ing the lode at right angles, and then following it, the total 
length being about eight miles. This would furnish a handier 
outlet for the ore, besides draining and ventilating the mines, 
The tunnel, which is now about a third done, is fourteen . 
feet wide by ten high, and will cost about eight millions, 
The company will get a loyalty of two dollars a ton from 
the miners and the ownership of any mineral_lodes which 
the tunnel may strike on the way to the Comstock vein. 


A glue which will resist the action of water is made by 
boiling one pound of glue in two quarts of skimmed milk. 


Cement for sealing fruit-cans is made of rosin, one pound; 
tallow, one ounce. 
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John Harper.—The death of John Harper, the senior 
partner (since the death of James) of the firm of Harper & 
Brothers, of New York, has awakened the sympathy of the 
publishers and booksellers of our country, who unite in bear- 
ing their testimony to his high moral character, and who 
recognize in his removal the loss of one of the most intelli- 
gent, energetic and upright business men of our mercantile 
community. ‘The great prominence of this firm, which holds 
a first place among the most eminent publishing houses in the 
world, invests the lives of its founders with much interest. 
The wisdom and prudence, the energy and determination, 
the shrewdness and business tact, and the liberality, which 
raised this firm to its present importance, and established its 
reputation on both sides of the Atlantic, sufficiently attest the 
fact, that the founders were no ordinary men; and that the 
lesson of their lives deserves to be seriously pondered by all 
those in the outset of their commercial career who desire to 
attain to an honorable and profitable success, 

Upwards of sixty years ago, the subject of this notice left 
his father’s house in Long Island to seek employment in a 
printing establishment in New York, in which an elder 
brother was at the time engaged. In this practical training 
a foundation was laid for the future advancement of these 
energetic men, when they undertook the cares and risks of 
more responsible life. They were saved from the errors into 
which many business men fall who enter on the management 
of complicated concerns, and yet who have never become 
acquainted, by an apprenticeship, with the minute details of 
the various trades which are essential to commercial life. 

The family of Joseph Harper had settled at Newton, in 
Long Island, and here the brothers, James and John, were 
born. The Harpers were of English descent on the father’s 
side, but their mother was of Dutch ancestry, and the young 
lads were familiar with the tongues of Holland and Britain 
in their.early home. Here they were blessed by the tender 
care of loving parents, and they enjoyed the gracious tutelage 
of Christian training, their mother being a devoted, consistent, 
godly member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Although 
not indentured as an apprentice, John agreed to remain in 
the office with his brother James until he had completed his 
twenty-first year, and as soon as their engagement-terminated 
they resolved on entering business on theri own account. 
In 1817, they began hopefully in Dover street, and they re- 
solved, by a course of diligence and unbending integrity, to 
succeed. Their energy was rewarded, and shortly afterwards 
they were obliged to remove to more spacious premises in 
Falton street. It is worth notice that the first book which 
the brothers printed was an edition of Seneca’s Morals for 
Mr. E. Duyckinck, to whom, on August 5th, 1817, they de- 
livered 2,000 copies. Equally memorable is the fact that 
shortly thereafter they delivered 2,500 copies to the same pub- 
lisher of Mair’s Introduction to Latin Syntax, while in 1818, 
an edition of Locke’s Essay Upon the Human Understanding 
bore the imprint of J. & J. Harper, aud thus the publishing 
career of the great house 
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The sagacity and business tact displayed by the partners 
was followed by abundant fruit, and ere long the house was 
known in every part of the land. In 1825, the firm removed 
to Cliff street, having, in 1823, been enlarged by the acces- 
sion of abrother, Joseph Wesley Harper, and, in 1833, Flet- 
cher Harper, the youngest of the four brothers, became a 
partner, and the name of the house was now changed to 
Harper & Brothers. 

Among the many catastrophes which have affected the 
prosperity of New York commercial houses, few have been 
more memorable than the great fire which devastated the ex- 
tensive premises of Harper & Brothers, in the month of De- 
cember, 1853. Any firm less prosperous and stable, and with 
less clearness of judgment and business energy in the mana- 
gers, would have yielded to the stroke ; but it is a character- 
istic fact that while the flames were raging, John Harper, 
while standing among the multitude of spectators of the great 
conflagration, on consulting his watch, observed that the hour 
for dinner had arrived, and that the course to be adopted was 
for the brothers to assemble tor consultation during the even- 
ing at his house. When met together, he calmly observed 
that the business was too great and too valuable to be 
abandoned, and in view of their families he held that it 
was theirduty to carry on their business with as much 
energy as ever, a proposal in which the brothers at once 
acquiesced. 

The plans of the new edifice were his own. He brought 
his minute knowledge of business requirements to bear on 
the internal arrangements first, leaving the outward shell of 
the structure to take shape and form afterwards. ‘The mas- 
tery of details, and the clearness of conception which John 
Harper exhibited -in the plan which, under his superintend- 
ence, the architects of the firm carried out, could only be 
comprehended by a minute study of all the parts of this 
gigantic edifice. Its enormous size gives ample room for 
every department of the business. Thus, like a phoenix, the 
present magnificent establishment arose out of the ashes. of 
the old. 

Like the other members of his family, John Harper was a 
devoted member of the Methodist Church, but throughout 
life he ever displayed: a tender regard for religious worth 
among the members of other sections of the Christian Church. 
The sudden and alarming death of his brother James, a few 
years since, affected him very deeply. They were devoted 
to each other, and lovingly they had walked together through 
life. He then ceased to attend the office with regularity, and 
gradually he abandoned active life. He never thoroughly 
recovered from an attack of paralysis that prostrated him 
about three years ago, and after another attack he peacefully 
departed on the evening of April 22d ult., and as he was 
born on the 22d day of January, 1797, he had reached the 
seventy-ninth year of his age. He was an eminently upright 
man, sound in judgment, discreet and liberal, a sincere 
Christian, and greatly beloved ‘by an extensive circle of 
friends who mourn his loss, 
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